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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Feminism and Revolution: 
Looking Back, Looking Ahead 


Julie Matthaei 


Abstract: Since the stirring of “second wave” feminism a half century ago, the 
movement has become progressively more inclusive and systemic. Early on, Marxist- 
feminists argued that true women’s liberation required transcending both patriarchy 
and capitalism, and thus a politics at once feminist and anti-classist was essential. Soon, 
they, too, were challenged to broaden their theory and practice to acknowledge 
oppressions arising from race, nationality, sexual orientation, and other sources of 
identity and social location. Addressing this challenge gave birth to a solidarity politics 
within feminism rooted in intersectionality and manifest both within the movement and 
in its relationship with other movements. Importantly, this new politics offers ways for 
individuals to engage in radical social change now by creating new practices and 
institutions in the solidarity economy. An implacable and inclusive feminism remains 
essential for building the larger solidarity politics and economics we need for a Great 


Transition that eliminates oppression of all kinds. 


A GTI ESSAY 


The evolution of 
feminism offers valuable 
lessons for a global 
citizens movement. 


Introduction 


Who will lead the fight for a better world? The Great Transition Initiative has, for more 
than a decade, posited the emergence of a “global citizens movement” capable of 
shifting the world toward a just and sustainable future. How that movement will 
coalesce remains to be seen, but the evolution of feminism over the past fifty years 
offers valuable lessons. 


As a US Marxist-feminist, anti-racist, ecological economist, | have been part of this 
evolution, in both theory and practice. In the early 1970s, as an integral part of 
“second wave" feminism, we Marxist-feminists insisted on recognizing that patriarchy 
and capitalism were intertwined oppressive systems: liberation could not be achieved 
without overcoming both. A simple identity politics of womanhood or a class-specific 
Marxist politics of a working-class revolution would not suffice. 


Soon, though, we and other feminists were challenged by the need to broaden our 
lens further. The insight that identities of gender, class, race, sexuality, nationality, etc, 
are mutually determining gave rise to a new concept: intersectionality. Some feared 
that acknowledging interconnecting identities and forms of oppression would prove 
divisive, but what began as splintering gave birth to a new form of politics: solidarity 


politics. Solidarity politics can unite people across movements and within movements, 
and offers the foundational framework for any successful global citizens movement. 
Indeed, this dynamic already is engaging various social movements on the ground 
and inspiring the development of new, solidarity economy practices and institutions. 


Feminism Meets Marxism 


In the early 1970s, second-wave feminism (so-named in contrast to the first wave, 
which focused on gaining the right to vote) exploded in the United States and 
beyond. Women met in consciousness-raising groups and formed grassroots 
organizations engaged in a wide spectrum of feminist struggles from clerical 
organizing to media reform. Mainstream feminist organizations focused on 
guaranteeing reproductive rights and gaining equal rights and opportunities with 
in the paid labor force. 


me 


=) 


However, the second-wave feminist movement also included an active left wing of 
Marxist/socialist-feminists who built on and critiqued Marxist theory of capitalism and 
revolution. They noted that the Marxist framework analyzed women’s oppression as 
workers by capitalists, but ignored the issue of women’s oppression by men, both 

in the household and in the workplace. Labor unions—ideally, the revolutionary 
expression of a working-class movement—had a checkered past regarding their 
position on women's equality, having supported women’s exclusion from higher-paid 
jobs and relegation to domesticity in the nineteenth century. Traditional Marxists, like 
traditional men, we pointed out, expected feminists—like traditional wives—to lose 
their identity when they connected to Marxism.! 
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Women’s liberation 
could not be achieved 
within the capitalist 
system, but women 
could not wait until 
after the revolution. 


Marxist-feminists also critically examined Marxist theory of revolution. Marxist theory 
viewed workers as the agents of revolutionary social change, class struggle the motor, 
and a planned, socialist economy the goal. So strong was this vision of change that 
even after the lamentable lack of democracy in the Soviet Union became obvious, 
early Marxist- and socialist-feminists were told to postpone organizing with women 
against our oppression until after the class-based, worker-led revolution had been 
won. Feminist organizing, according to male leftists, would divide the working class, 
and thereby perpetuate capitalism. 


However, we Marxist-feminists were not about to wait until after the revolution, 

nor were we willing to give up our connection to Marxism or the vision of a better, 
socialist future. We felt the sea change in this feminist upsurge and were determined 
to play an active part, as socialists. We saw two truths: women’s liberation could 

not be achieved within the capitalist system, but women could not wait until after 
the socialist revolution to fight for our liberation. Homemakers’ entrance into the 
paid labor force brought them from gender oppression in traditional marriage into 
class and gender oppression by bosses. Even if structures of gender inequality and 
domination were somehow eliminated by the feminist movement, women would 
continue to be oppressed as workers. 


At the same time, Marxist-feminists realized that women’s oppression would not be 
eliminated by socialist revolution, at least not as it had been practiced thus far. We 
based this conclusion on the experiences of women in socialist countries such as the 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. Our own experience showed us that leftist men in the 
US were sexist as well. As socialist-feminists, we committed ourselves to feminist and 
anti-classist organizing, and to moving towards a broader vision of a post-capitalist, 
socialist-feminist system. We participated actively in the creation of socialist-feminist 
women’s unions in Berkeley, Chicago, and New Haven, among others, in which 
academics and activists came together to advocate systematic feminist, anti-classist 
transformation of capitalism.’ 


We adapted Marxist theory so that it could be better used to analyze and elucidate 
the economic position of women. In the “domestic labor debate,” we examined 
whether housework constituted productive labor and produced surplus value for 
capitalists (with no clear resolution of the debate). Some used Marx's materialist 


analysis—which specifies a “node of production and reproduction’—to analyze 
women's unpaid work of homemaking and child-rearing as part of the material base 
of capitalism, and hence as core to revolutionary organizing. These discussions helped 
inspire a movement demanding “wages for housework." Though this debate did not 
generate a consensus around a single theoretical framework, it lifted up and validated 


women’s unpaid caring work as a central, and undervalued, aspect of economic and 
social life.* 
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Feminists soon faced 
a clear challenge from 
anti-racist women of 


color. 


Marxist-feminists concluded that systemic class and gender oppression undergird 
the current economy. Sometimes, the two work in concert; at other times, as 

when capitalist development drew married women into the paid labor force, they 
undermine one another. Both needed to be analyzed and overcome by a two- 
pronged, Marxist and feminist, movement. We argued for a dual struggle against 
capitalism and patriarchy, two intertwined economic systems, by organizing women 
against male domination, and workers against class domination. This type of 
analysis—recognizing both patriarchy and capitalism as coexisting, intertwined, and 
oppressive systems—came to be known as “dual systems theory.” 


In adopting dual systems theory, Marxist-feminists accepted and extended Marx's 
basic analysis of revolution or system change. We subscribed to Marx's view of 
economic transformation as a revolutionary process, fueled by struggle by members 
of the oppressed group. Whereas radical feminists had substituted women for 
workers as the revolutionary agent, Marxist-feminists accepted class struggle as a key 
aspect of revolution, and added women to workers as a second oppressed group. 
We conceptualized two systems of oppression—capitalism and patriarchy—each 
requiring radical transformation for women to be liberated. 


Intersectionality and the Collapse of an Identity Politics of 
Revolution 


While dual systems theory appeared to “dissolve the hyphen” between Marxism and 
feminism, Marxist-feminists (and all feminists) soon faced a clear challenge from anti- 
racist women of color. Feminists of color harshly critiqued white feminists’ notions 

of “sisterhood” or woman-based identity politics. They pointed to racism within the 
feminist movement, especially white women’s monopolization of leadership positions 
and the defining of “women’s issues” from the point of view of white women? 


To complicate things further, lesbian feminists were also protesting homophobia 
in the feminist movement. Both groups called on white and heterosexual feminists 
to explicitly declare themselves to be against racism and homophobia and to 
incorporate this stance into their practice, platforms, and theories. 


Ecofeminism, which linked women’s oppression to the domination of nature, added 
yet another dimension of complexity to Marxist-feminist discourse. Ecofeminists called 
upon women to join the ecology movement as an extension of being women, and 
many heeded the call. A rich line of left-ecofeminist analysis developed. In The Death 
of Nature, Carolyn Merchant argued that the domination of nature arose with the 
emergence of Western science, intertwined with the objectification and domination 
of women.’ In their brilliant book Ecofeminism, Maria Mies and Vandana Shiva created 
a synthetic analysis of class, gender, North/South, white/black, and man/nature 
domination and violence as interconnected parts of the present world system, 
proposing a coalescence of movements around provisioning the fundamental 
necessities of life.’ 
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Identities of race, gender, 
class, and nationality are 
mutually determining. 


Divisions between the Global North and the Global South also came to the fore. 
During the United Nations Decade for Women (1975-1985), feminists from around 
the world came together in three global conferences. Huge differences in priorities 
surfaced, especially between Northern women, focused on equal rights in the 
labor force and reproductive rights, and Southern women, concerned about 
neocolonialism and poverty. These differences forced feminists, again, to expand 
their perspectives on women’s issues, especially to include class and North-South 
domination, as they strove to construct transnational feminist networks.® 


From this process of broadening the view, a key new feminist concept emerged: 
intersectionality, the idea that race, gender, class, nationality, and even our conception 
of “nature” are mutually determining. Feminist anti-racist activist and legal scholar 
Kimberlee Crenshaw is most associated with the term, but the understanding behind 
the concept emerged out of the experiences of diverse groups of women trying to 
do feminist organizing together, across differences of race, class, nationality, sexuality, 
etc. They found that there was no common experience of womanhood that they 
could point to, or organize around, or create demands from: what it means to be a 
woman shows significant variation across race, class, sexuality, country, etc. The same 
can be said about the experience of being black or working-class. Each comes out 
of a unique dimension of oppression, yet cannot be understood in isolation from the 
other dimensions. As Elizabeth Spelman put it, gender, race, and class are not pop 
beads on a necklace of identity.’ 


The recognition of intersectionality had a profound effect on Marxist-feminism, and 
on feminist organizing in general. The identity politics upon which both mainstream 
and Marxist-feminism had been built—the understanding that women are oppressed, 
by and vis-a-vis men—had attempted to transcend other forms of oppression that 
differentiate and stratify women’s experiences. But this project was doomed to fail. 
Ignoring these other systems of oppression amounted to privileging the experiences 


and needs of white, heterosexual, Northern, middle-class, and professional women, 
while ignoring how the feminist movement was reproducing class, racial-ethnic, 
North-South, and other forms of inequality. Because women are oppressed not 


only by gender, but also by race, class, sexuality, nationality, and the domination of 
nature—these differences come up, differentiate, and divide women when we come 
together as feminists. 


Consider, for example, the feminist debate about Facebook CEO Shery! Sandberg's 
book Lean In, which advises women on how to succeed in the corporate world. The 
book instructs highly educated, upwardly mobile women on how to “break the glass 
ceiling” by working harder and leaving behind their fears, but this formula for success 
is a nonstarter for working-class and poor women, disproportionately of color. As 
one left feminist blogger put it, the priority of feminist efforts should not be breaking 
the glass ceiling—but advocating for poor women, for whom “the basement is 
flooding.”"° 
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Intersectionality put an 
end to simple identity 
politics. 


The recognition of intersectionality put an end to simple identity politics. If, as is 

clearly the case, there is no universal experience of womanhood, women do not 

form a homogeneous class with common interests that can organize to overthrow 
patriarchy—just as workers do not form a homogeneous class with common interests 
(across gender and race) that can organize to over throw capitalism. On the one hand, 
experiences of gender oppression do tend to bring women together across other lines 
of difference in the struggle for change. On the other hand, because women inhabit 
opposing poles of other inequalities, the same identity politics makes women who are 
multiply oppressed splinter off into distinct, identity-based groups. Within each of these 
groups, though, more divisions split off, fostering further splintering. Such identity- 
based divisions among strands of feminism indeed became a defining characteristic 
of a new “third wave" of feminism. The nightmares of the white male leftists—that 
feminism would divide and destroy the movement for socialismm—seemed to be 
coming true. 


The breakdown of identity politics as a basis for both social movements and visions 

of revolutionary system change coincided with other historical changes dimming the 
prospects of socialist revolution. Margaret Thatcher and Ronald Reagan began their 
counterrevolutions in 1979 and 1980, respectively. Thatcher's response to critics of 
capitalism's ravages of the working class and the environment was TINA (‘There Is No 
Alternative’). One of Reagan’s first acts as president was to break a strike of the air traffic 
controllers union, an infamous event in US labor history whose ramifications carry on 
today. By the 1990s, capital reigned triumphant, empowered by a neoliberal ideology 
funded by Charles Koch and other right-wing donors, which rejected Keynesianism and 


government regulations and embraced the “free market.”" The spark of revolution by 
the working class grew faint: unionization declined rapidly, vanquished by the global 
assembly line and the race to the bottom. With the democratic failure and dissolution 
of the Soviet Union, and the decline of the labor movement in the face of relentless 


political attacks, Francis Fukiyama pronounced communism and Marxism dead in his 
widely cited 1992 book The End of History. Marxism, socialism, and Marxist/socialist- 
feminism all fell out of fashion. 


The Rise of Solidarity Politics 


The splintering of feminism that characterized the “third wave” led many to believe that 
feminism was dying or dead. However, feminism did not die. Rather, through synchrony 
with other identity-based social movements, a new, more complex form of politics is 
emerging, which builds on and transcends identity politics: “solidarity politics.” 


Simply put, the way out of the challenges posed by intersectionality for feminists, 
especially Marxist-feminists, has been to expand our practice of feminism. Feminists 
have found that we cannot bring women together to fight for our liberation if we do 
not also recognize and seek to eradicate the other forms of oppression that women 
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Solidarity politics has 

the potential to bring 
people together across all 
inequalities. 


face, both within our movement and in society. We need to reach beyond a 
politics that views feminism as a struggle of women against oppression by men for 
a solidarity politics that seeks to end all forms of oppression—patriarchy, racism, 
classism, homophobia, able-ism, neocolonialism, species-ism, etc—from our 
movements, and from our economy and society. This emerging solidarity politics 
has the potential to bring people together across all inequalities with the shared 
purpose of deconstructing all forms of inequality. Solidarity politics has been 


developing in other social movements as well, as they confront the inadequacies of 
a unidimensional view and grapple with intersectionality. 


This key shift within feminism occurred at the same time another form of solidarity 
politics was forging ties—not within but among social movements. Social 
movements and NGOs around the world began to come together in a “movement 
of movements” to fight neoliberal globalization, which was wreaking havoc on 
workers, women, the environment, and the Global South. This movement of 
movements surged into global attention at the “Battle of Seattle” protest against 
the World Trade Organization (WTO) in 1999, and continued at other meetings 

of the WTO, the World Bank, and the International Monetary Fund (IMF). Then, in 
2001, women’s, workers, environmental, LGBTQ, peace, peasant, indigenous, and 
other social movements came together at the first World Social Forum under the 
motto “another world is possible,” starting a wave of global and local organizing 
that continues today. A core principle of the Social Forum movement was—and 
still is—the rejection of all forms of exploitation and oppression—in other words, 
solidarity politics.” 


In this way, solidarity politics has been developing both within feminism (and 
within the other social movements) and within the movement of movements, 
which brings these movements together. While individuals and organizations 
continue to have specific focuses—a type of oppression (gender, race, class, etc.) 
or an issue (food, health care, reproductive freedom, climate change)—more and 
more they understand these as aspects of a common struggle against all forms of 
oppression. Thus a much more complex and comprehensive revolutionary agent 


has emerged than the homogeneous industrial working class that Marx envisioned 
as the builder of socialism: a set of interconnected and mutually determining social 
movements. This agent of transformation sees an issue from the point of view of 
all of the oppressed—not just a privileged subgroup—making it appropriate to 
the task of deconstructing and transforming the multiple, interdependent forms of 
inequality and oppression that characterize our current global capitalist system. 


Here, three aspects of solidarity politics should be underscored. First, it leads 
identity-politics-based movements—like the women's movement—to reach 
out and try to engage members of oppressed subgroups in their leadership and 
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The Women’s March 
was a perfect example of 
this relationship between 
identity politics and 
solidarity politics. 


policy formation. While this might seem like tokenism, if practiced in good faith, it 

can empower and lift up the multiply oppressed, and correct the biases generated 
by privilege, both among the dominant subgroup (¢.g., white straight professional 
women) and in the theories and platforms of an organization. 


Second, targets shift from the dominant group—i.e,, “men (or the 1% or whites) 

are the enemy”—to the social concepts, practices, and institutions that create and 
perpetuate a particular structural inequality. This happens naturally within identity- 
politics groups as they grapple with intersectionality. For example, in feminist 
groups actively addressing issues of homophobia and racism, lesbians experience 
heterosexual women actively standing against homophobia, and women of color 
witness white women standing against racism. The Black Lives Matter movement, 
which emerged in response to police brutality in the US, and is based on an identity 
politics of race, is an excellent example of this process, in that a significant portion of 
its membership is made up of white “allies.” 


Third, solidarity politics helps build coalitions among different strands within 

a movement, as well as among different movements. The intersectionality of 
oppressions, as we have noted above, necessarily recreates relations of inequality 
within identity politics groups, e.g., “women.” It is normal and healthy for oppressed 
subgroups to create spaces, caucuses, and organizations for themselves within 
which they can generate liberatory conceptions of the world and themselves—and 
then work in coalition with other, mixed but predominantly white/middle-class/ 
heterosexual groups towards shared feminist goals. Coalitions are also developing 
among the main social movements, as they become increasingly aware that the 
problems they are addressing have systemic roots that need to be addressed from a 
holistic perspective, and by a plurality of citizens, if they are to be solved. 


The Women’s March, held on the day after Donald Trump took office, was a perfect 
example of this relationship between identity politics and solidarity politics. 

As a “women’s” march, it was clearly rooted in identity politics. However, it also 
exemplified solidarity politics. While the March's organizing was begun by white 
women, they established a diverse group of National Co-Chairs and Organizers. 

As a result, an intersectional view of feminism was front and center in the March's 
Mission Statement, which asserted, “We stand together, recognizing that defending 
the most marginalized among us is defending all of us.” Its Unity Principles asserted 
that “Gender Justice is Racial Justice is Economic Justice,” and foregrounded 
immigrants’, civil, LGBTQ, disability, and workers’ rights as well as women’s rights, 
and a commitment to environmental justice. The March's over 300 sponsors, which 
included civil rights, labor, and climate action organizations, positioned feminism as 
part of an interconnected, mutually supportive, movement of movements, the kind 
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The next step is to unite 
around a positive vision 
of the future and a way 
to get there. 


of movement required for building solidarity. In a critical step, the March was not 
just limited to the United States: the Women’s March inspired a proliferation of events 
around the globe. Over 600 “Sister Marches” in 60 countries, in every continent, 
added up to an estimated 5 million marchers."4 


From Solidarity Politics to Solidarity Economics 


The challenge of intersectionality has led feminism, and other progressive social 
movements, to a politics against all systemic inequalities and oppressions. Solidarity 
politics is a powerful tool for economic and social transformation because it subjects 
each and every social practice and institution to a critical gaze which perceives and 
rejects inequality of any type. This gaze can mobilize people together around any 
particular social problem, from an intersectional perspective. A great example of 
feminist solidarity politics is the Black Lives Matter movement, started by three Black 


women, and committed to ending state violence against Black people, while also 


affirming a womanist and queer/trans perspective.” 


Solidarity politics leads naturally to systemic critique. Awareness of how oppressions 
connect with one another in a person's experience, or in any particular social practice 
or institution, evolves into an understanding of the systematic ways that oppressive 
practices and institutions conjoin and interact within an economic and social whole. 
For the Black Lives Matter movement, for example, critical resistance to police 
brutality has evolved into critique of the school system and of the prison industrial 
complex. 


The next and critical step to be taken in the development of feminist (and other) 
solidarity politics is to unite around a positive vision of the future and a way to get 
there. Such a vision must include ways feminists and others practicing a politics of 
solidarity can engage in the process of systemic change concretely, in their lives, in 
the here and now. 


Without an overarching vision of systemic transformation, the feminist movement in 
the US has tended to focus on demands for equal opportunity within the prevailing 
system, such as gaining representation in positions across the economic hierarchy 
previously monopolized by men. In so doing, feminism shrinks to a movement 
which takes the basic rules of our capitalist economy as given, and defines women’s 
oppression solely in terms of discrimination in the labor force and lack of reproductive 
rights. At its worst, this approach reduces feminism to “breaking the glass ceiling” 
whereby a minority of women gains access to top positions, almost always by doing 
things the way men do them. Even when we add race and class discrimination to 
the mix, to represent women’s intersectionality, and focus for example on women 
of color gaining entry into higher paid craft positions, we still take the economy's 
basic structure as given. This structure fails women in many key ways, including 

the poverty wages received by women at the bottom of the economic hierarchy; 
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framework encourages 
participation in 
systemic economic 
transformation in the 
here and now. 


exploitation and subordination of the unpaid work of caring for a family member; 
the organization of the entire production system around profit for a minority 

of owners; and the destruction of our ecosystem in the process—all instead of 
meeting the needs of women and their families. 


However, another vision of feminist transformation, which critiques and transcends 
equal opportunity, and seeks systemic economic transformation, has emerged 
and is gaining momentum: the solidarity economy movement. This growing 
movement emerged in the 1990s, both in Europe and in Latin America, and spread 
globally through the World Social Forum movement, overlapping with the New 


Economy movement, Sumak Kawsay/Buen Vivir, and the Community Economy 
movement, among others.'© 


The solidarity economy framework identifies liberatory economic practices and 
institutions already existing within capitalism-dominated market economies, and 
treats them as parts of an emerging integrated “solidarity economy.” The basic 
criteria for inclusion in the solidarity economy are the values embodied by the 
economic practice or institution. The list of solidarity values includes cooperation, 
equity in all dimensions, participatory political and economic democracy, 
sustainability, and diversity/pluralism. The framework recognizes that any particular 
practice or institution will not be a perfect fit for all or even any particular value. 
Instead, each of these dimensions of the solidarity economy lies on a spectrum. 
The struggle for systemic transformation involves moving our economic practices 
and institutions along the spectrum, from inequality towards solidarity. 


While cooperatives of all sorts—worker, consumer, and producer—comprise 

a key building block of the solidarity economy, so, too, do efforts to promote 
socially responsible consumption patterns, shift investment toward social and 
environmental goals, and redesign enterprise for community benefit. Many of the 
practices showcased, from community gardens, to the takeover of abandoned 
factories or lands, to the creation of community currencies, arise as people come 
together in response to the failure of capitalist economic institutions. Essentially, 
solidarity economics is the expression of solidarity politics in the economy. 


In contrast to the traditional Marxist view of revolution, the solidarity economy 
framework encourages people to participate in systemic economic transformation 
in the here and now, rather than waiting for the revolutionary overthrow of 
capitalism. The solidarity economy is thriving, within markets, alongside of 
capitalist institutions, even within them. There is a plethora of ways to participate 
and make positive, systemic change. An apt term for this type of change is r/ 
evolution—revolutionary in terms of being systemic, but evolutionary in the sense 


of needing to happen gradually, because it is multi-dimensional, multi-sectoral, 
and multi-level (micro and macro). 
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Feminism and the Solidarity Economy 


The solidarity economy framework is deeply feminist. The capitalist economy was built 
as a white-masculine-dominated sphere, defined by traditionally masculine qualities 

of competition—the struggle to win, i.e, to “better” or dominate other men. Men 
provided for their families by competing with each other in the economy for money, as 
entrepreneurs, farmers, and workers. The (white) masculine ideal of the “self-made man” 
was one who made it from the bottom to the top of the economic hierarchy of wealth 
and power. Firms embodied this ethos of narrow materialistic self-interest in the form 
of profit-motivated production, with a callous disregard for the needs of their workers, 
consumers, and the ecosystem. Caring for others was restricted to women’s unpaid 

and devalued work in their homes, or to low-paid women-dominated service jobs. 


The solidarity economy can be understood as the injection of the traditionally 
feminine work of caring for others into the core structures of our masculine-dominated 
economy. In the capitalist system, economic activity is structured to increase the 
wealth of capitalists. The owners and managers of firms literally do not care about the 
possible negative effects of their actions on others. Workers are fired and deprived of 
their livelinoods, consumers are manipulated and misinformed, and the environment is 
destroyed, all as a regular part of business. As many feminist economists have avowed, 
the economy must be dedicated to provisioning the peoples’ needs. In addition, the 
economy must foster compassionate, mutually beneficial relationships among people, 
and between people and nonhuman life. The solidarity economy framework— 

which highlights the term solidarity—affirms this core aspect of the new system that 
solidarity politics is working for. 


A related way of recognizing the solidarity economy as a feminist project is to examine 
how economic agency is transformed. Capitalism was built on the polarization 

of economic agency among middle- and upper-class whites into economic man, 

as husband/bread-winner, and economic woman, as wife/mother/home-maker. 
Hegemonic economic man’s work was bread-winning: paid work in the “market” 

with the goals of earning at least a family wage, advancing in the economic hierarchy, 
and funding competitive consumption. Hegemonic economic woman's work was 
caring for and serving her husband and family by doing or supervising unpaid work 

in the home, including child-rearing. In contrast, solidarity economy agency involves a 
blending of the best aspects of masculine and feminine agency. Work and enterprise 


become a means of livelihood, self-expression, and self-development (positive forms of 
masculinity, which transcend the hyper-individualism and competitiveness of capitalist 
masculinity) as well as a path to serve and help others, society, and the planet (positive 


forms of femininity, which do not involve self-subordination). 


In turn, transforming the practice of care work itself becomes essential to realizing the 
solidarity economy and the Great Transition. Traditional authoritarian parenting in a 
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Feminism must be 
t/evolutionary if it is 


to be fully feminist. 


patriarchal family sets up the dominant-subordinate roles which are then reproduced 
through traditional schooling and then in capitalist, authoritarian firms. Unequal 

relationships of domination and subordination begin in the family, with husband over 
wife, and parents over children. Children go to school where their teachers direct and 


rank them, and then to workplaces where obedience to the boss is required. If we are 
to transform our economy into a system of mutually beneficial, egalitarian relationships, 
parents need to teach children not to dominate or subordinate themselves, but rather 
how to love and affirm themselves, to stand up for themselves, and to respect and 

care for others. Parents teach by modeling positive mutuality in their own relationship, 
and in their relationships with their children—rather than being either domineering 
(traditional father) or servile (traditional mother). Feminists have spent a good deal of 
energy advocating for financial support for women’s traditional care work and low-paid 
care jobs. But we also need to subject mothering and parenting and caring to a feminist 


transformative lens, and seek innovative ways to help us all do it better, as part of our 
work for systemic change. 


Conclusion 


True feminism—feminism that seeks to liberate all women—leads inexorably to 
solidarity politics, solidarity economics, and r/evolution—a global citizens movement, 
as described by the Great Transition Initiative. It is important for feminists, both women 
and men, to continue to affirm this, and to ascribe to solidarity politics. Feminism must 
be r/evolutionary if it is to be fully feminist. Moreover, it is imperative that all progressive 
movements be vigilant about the challenge of intersectionality and commit themselves 
to eradicating all forms of inequality—including male domination and gender 
oppression—that they encounter within their organizations and in their organizing. 


The movement of movements is a major actor in a new world theater, yet most are 
unaware of it. We must keep shifting the lens from resist to build, from what we are 
against to what we are for, and inspire ourselves with the many solidarity economy 
examples around the world. A key task for feminists and all progressives at this time in 
history is to make visible the r/evolutionary way forward in order to inspire progressive 
activists to draw together and align in coordinated lines of synergy. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Roundtable 


GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Anamaria Aristizabal 


It was a pleasure to read Julie Matthaei’s essay on feminism and revolution. What a useful 
retrospective of the feminist movement and the progressive expansion of its sphere of concern 

to other races and sexual orientations, to our relationship with nature (as eco-feminism), finally 
breaking away from identity politics to embrace a solidarity politics that is committed to eliminating 
all forms of inequality and oppression. The new form of feminism, going to the root of systemic 
oppression (by way of patriarchy and capitalism), is presented to be the solidarity economy 
framework. This framework is focused on offering solutions, instead of struggling with the status 
quo: “We must keep shifting the lens from resist to build, from what we are against to what we are 


for, and inspire ourselves with the many solidarity economy examples around the world.” 


| appreciate what is implied in this evolution of the feminist movement: reaching out across divides 


and finding common ground. From these commonalities, creating joint platforms of action, such 
as the Women's March, which had an enormous impact around the world, creating visibility and 
attractiveness for the values it espouses. This provides a powerful example for all progressive 
organizations nowadays, encouraging an attitude and orientation towards movement building. 
What is also implied in this evolution towards the solidarity economy framework is the willingness 
to research, create, or identify new forms of livelihoods and economic arrangements away from the 
conventional capitalist system, that aim to embody the new values of sufficiency, well-being, and 
solidarity, away from consumerism, marketization, nationalism, and self-interest, as a recent article 
in Kosmos magazine suggests.' This evolution towards a model of relationship that is egalitarian, 


instead of domination-based, requires a fundamental shift at both the micro and the macro levels. 


This is very inspiring to us, as we have been creating an ecovillage in Colombia for twelve years, 
exploring different alternatives to effectively build community and take care of our environment in 


a commitment to foster egalitarian relationships.* We can attest to the complexity of this in practice, 
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as we often fall into attitudes of resistance and domination, as we have all been indoctrinated in these 
distortions. What it takes to shift the values in practice is the constant willingness to observe oneself 
and others compassionately, not from judgment and punishment. At the core, these are communities 
of practice that promote new ways of being; they are like a dojo in the martial arts, where every day 
we fall down, and get back up with an aspiration of resilience and willingness to learn—“falling down" 


meaning when we fall back into patterns of domination and oppression of others. 


These communities of practice that serve as prototypes of the new world being born need a mixed 
approach. This involves living in a way that actively seeks to create new ways of being and doing 
things, but also adapting to the capitalist system for certain income streams. It is hard to isolate oneself 
completely from the system, so attitudes that are flexible, that find creative ways to blend the new 
with the conventional seem appropriate at this time. As an example, while we are exploring ways 

to exchange our goods and services through time banks and other ways to enhance our collective 
abundance, we are also creating a more conventional eco-tourism business to attract people who are 


willing to pay for a weekend away in nature, in order to subsidize our alternative project. 


As the two loops of systems change model suggests, | understand there is a decaying system and a 
new system being born simultaneously, and many roles to play in both, to encourage the next phase of 
our human evolution. We can reach out to actors in the current capitalist system to help support the 
new alternatives through funding, mentoring, and strategizing, so that our alternatives benefit from the 
learning and structure of the system. Many alternative initiatives lack rigor and structure and become 
amorphous, or too fluid. | think at the bottom of this there is a resistance to anything that remotely 
resembles the current system. This attitude can be detrimental. | intuitively support an integrative 
approach to evolution, which seeks to include and transcend. A reject-and-transcend model will leave 


new initiatives lacking in important ways, thus more vulnerable to disintegration. 


Finally, as the work of Otto Scharmer suggests, we are at a time where we need to exchange ideas and 
build common platforms that link change agents, to accelerate systems change. GT] is such a platform 
for sure. How can we go beyond theories and exchange practices, do learning journeys, and learn from 
the praxis of the new alternatives being born and that have potential to replicate and scale? Many of us 
are hungry to learn from other like-minded people pursuing the solidarity economy framework, and 


wonder about lessons learned, new approaches, new methods and insights. | applaud such networks 
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currently working on this, such as BALLE (Business Alliance for Local Living Economies). | am feeling 
hopeful for all the resources we have in hand to communicate and exchange ideas, even if just virtually, 
and have an experimental approach to put them in practice quickly. My sense is that building local 
resilience through the solidarity economy framework is a matter of survival in the event of a disaster, a 


market crash, or any disruption—that seems increasingly likely. 


Thank you for offering hope and a clear picture of evolution of a movement that is increasingly open 
and aware of the surrounding needs of humanity, and flexible to expand and build bridges as is needed 


today. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Lourdes Beneria 


Julie Matthaei has written a very interesting summary of the historical path that the second wave 
of feminism has followed since the early 1970s, particularly in the US and particularly from a Marxist- 
feminist perspective. | very much appreciate her comprehensive effort to underline the many 
changes that have taken place theoretically and their implication for action, political struggle, and 
institutional change—all the way to the present and to the implications of feminism for building a 
Social and Solidarity Economy (SSE). | would point out that Marxism has had—and still has—more 
influence on feminism outside the US than in the US. For example, the “domestic labor debate” 

of the 1970s originated in Europe, and it was very much an effort to conceptualize women’s 
domestic work in Marxian terms. One could argue that it was a way to legitimate feminist analysis 
and feminism in general within the overall Marxian framework and politics. The fact that Marxian 
analysis in general was less prevalent in the US than in Europe meant that, in the US, this was also 


reflected among feminist circles. 


In fact, and, as Matthaei points out, the second wave feminist movement included perhaps a larger 
group of socialist-feminists who were critical of Marxism for its lack of understanding of women’s 
subordination and of the ways in which patriarchy was at the root of women's oppression—quite 
independently from capitalism or in conjunction with it. Beyond capitalism, Marx and Marxists had 
not understood, for example, the ways in which gender relations and gender norms were also at 
the root of the condition of women in all societies, capitalist or not. To be sure, Marxism had offered 
some avenues for understanding patriarchy and women’s condition. Engels in particular—in his 
The Origins of the Family, Private Property and the State—emphasized his now famous notion that 
“according to the materialist conception, the determining factor in history is, in the final instance 
the production and reproduction of immediate life.” But Marxism developed in such a way that it 
placed its emphasis on production and the market while neglecting “the production of human 


beings themselves,” that is, neglecting the center of women’s work and women’s lives. Feminism, 
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on the other hand, sees the latter as fundamental for understanding women’s place in society. This was 
a basic reason why left and socialist feminists did not clearly identify as “Marxist-feminists” even though 
Marxism might have been relevant to their thinking. Perhaps Matthaei’s essay, while mentioning it, does 


not make it explicit enough. 


Years later, the postmodern critiques of “grand theory” a la 1970s intensified the tendency away from 
Marxism among feminists. The concepts of deconstruction, identity, and the analysis of—as Michéle 
Barrett put it—“words" rather than “things” became the norm among many feminists and in gender 
studies, with many implications for the shift away from material analysis and for feminist politics. 
Barrett's 1980 book Women’s Oppression Today, which had become a standard textbook for a Marxian 
approach to analyzing women’s oppression, was followed by her 1999 Imagination in Theory, which 
represented a break with Marxism and towards—as the book's subtitle puts it—“Culture, Writing, Words 
and Things.” This symbolized a radical change in academic feminism and its move away from leftist 
influences, with its implications for the wider feminist movement. To be sure, the dual systems theory 
that Marxist-feminists adopted, as Julie Matthaei explains very eloquently, continued to emphasize 
the two systems of oppression, capitalism and patriarchy, as the sources of women’s oppression. But 
the cultural shift was not very helpful to analyze the connections between the two. In this sense, 
intersectionality analysis kept alive the need to identify the different aspects of women’s oppression 


regardless of its links to Marxism or not. 


Despite the profound conceptual changes generated by postmodernism, the importance of 
understanding the process of “production and reproduction of immediate life” continued to be a 
central point for feminist analysis and political action. A new focus developed around the notion of 
“care” and the “care economy.” The historical evolution of “care” itself became a focal point for many 
feminists who wanted to understand how the feminization of the labor force globally, the shift of 
production from the home to the market, and the commodification of domestic production and 

care affected women’s lives, gender relations, and gender in/equality. Nancy Folbre’s important book 
Who Pays for the Kids? (1994) reflected these concerns, and it was a turning point for the new emphasis 
on understanding how the different models of welfare states were dealing with such central issues 
affecting women. The book in many ways also represented the theoretical shift away from the Marxian 


emphasis on reproduction and social reproduction even though it was clearly dealing with these issues. 
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In retrospect, we can argue that the emphasis on care and the care economy has been—and still is—a 
central point in feminist studies and political work even though there are differences in its use, including 
differences between continents. In Europe and Latin America, the Marxian notion of social reproduction 
and the maintenance of life—“sostenibilidad de la vida" in Spanish—has kept closer to the Marxist- 
feminism that Matthaei emphasizes in her essay and politically closer to left feminism. This includes a 
continuing emphasis on the need to understand the interaction between capitalism and patriarchy, in 
theory and practice. This probably explains why the work of Silvia Federici and her unorthodox Marxist 
analysis of capitalist accumulation from a feminist perspective has remained very popular among left 


feminists in Spanish-speaking countries and elsewhere in the South. 


One consequence of the postmodern emphasis on “words” rather than “things” or the shift from the 
social sciences to cultural studies in feminism was the neglect of “the material” in many feminist circles. 
The new emphasis on identity led to a practical neglect of economic aspects in feminist theory and 
gender studies. In Nancy Fraser's terms, the strong emphasis on issues of “representation” contributed 
to the neglect of “distribution.” As globalization contributed to an increasingly exploitative and unequal 
world, feminism was not paying enough attention to the ways in which capitalist accumulation and 
the distribution of resources were evolving, with implications for gender in/equality. In the US, some 
left feminists became critical of the ways in which, in the postmodern world of feminism, women had 
been “seduced” by the gains made during the decades of expanding globalization and neoliberalism. 
As Hester Eisenstein argued in her book Feminism Seduced (2009), “the captains of capitalism 
accommodated feminism” and made use of feminist arguments to let some steps towards gender 
equality advance—as long as it was convenient to the system. Eisenstein’s critique of feminism during 
that period, particularly of US feminism, is a critique from within, based on a comparison between the 
more revolutionary feminism of the 1970s and the accommodating currents that followed since the 


1980s. 


We can say that globalization has generated many jobs for women and contributed to the feminization 
of the labor force worldwide. At the same time, this has been parallel to a very significant increase in 
women’s educational levels in many countries and to the empowering of many women in different 
ways. For these reasons, institutions such as the World Bank have highlighted the positive steps toward 
gender equality made during the neoliberal era without pointing out that increasing economic and 
social inequalities worldwide have a clear gender perspective. Women have continued to be at the 
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bottom of labor market hierarchies, and the burden represented by their care work continues to be 

at the core of gender inequalities and women’s oppression across countries and regions. In many 
Northern countries, deregulation and deterioration of labor markets, especially since the 2008 crisis, 

has generated high levels of unemployment, informal working conditions for many, and the formation 
of the precariat. For the poorest population, we are seeing new forms of poverty and precarious 
existence, symbolized by the increasing number of homeless in large Northern cities and spectacular 
new buildings. For many women working at the bottom of the labor market hierarchy, this means, for 
example, being overworked and underpaid, such as in the case of cleaning women in luxury hotels for 
international tourism. To be sure, here too, intersectionality analysis helps us to break down the different 
aspects of these inequalities and oppressions while telling us that patriarchy lives, clearly allied with 


global capitalism! 


At the present, we seem to be entering a new era for feminism, questioning the deepest forms of 
sexism and of gender inequalities. The strongly renewed anger against violence against women 
everywhere is pointing more than ever at the roots of patriarchy, and generating unprecedented 
mobilizations across countries. From where | sit in Barcelona, Spain, this year's demonstrations for 
International Women's Day were incredibly large and vociferous, led by young women who clearly 
seem to bring further the feminisms they have inherited from previous generations. They also included 
older women and men of different ages. How wonderful also that Southern feminism, as Arturo 
Escobar explains, carries a new torch of “depatriarchalization” and post-colonial forms of seeing and 
doing. | would argue, however, that in the Marxist-feminist tradition of which Julie Matthaei provides 
an interesting overview, struggles around patriarchy have been linked with those around the material 
conditions generated by the economic system. In these sense, | agree with her in that solidarity 
politics and economics is an avenue that “seeks to end all forms of oppression.” This process implies 
the construction of new institutions such as those associated with the SSE. The current growth of 
cooperatives in the North and South, the collective efforts around agroecology and sustainable energy 
projects, and the struggles for survival beyond traditional forms of production and reproduction in 

the South respond not to the objectives of individualistic “economic man” but to collective forms of 
organizing life and provisioning for everyone. They require solidarity and a new vision of individual 

and social objectives. Women are at the forefront in the building and organization of many of these 


institutions. 
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At a very different level, we are also seeing how technological change can be an avenue towards 

new forms of production leading to the collaborative economy that could contribute to the “Great 
Transition.” The “sharing economy” made possible by the new technologies related to information and 
communication facilitates the creation of social networks and collective platforms worldwide. It is to 
be seen the extent to which these new institutions will become part of the new “commons” and of the 
SSE, but we must view them as a place of struggle in the search for post-capitalist alternatives. Women 
are not well represented yet in these platforms, but they are likely to play a fundamental role in the 
search for these alternatives in all sectors, not only because feminism is questioning more intensely 
gender norms and the deepest forms of sexism; the shift towards more egalitarian and collective forms 
of production and reproduction can learn much from women’s ways of knowing, doing, relating, and 


caring. Caring is what we need for all people and for our badly wounded Planet. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Susan Butler 


| would like to begin by expressing appreciation for Julie Matthaei’s beautiful description of women, 
who, unwilling to accept suffering, frustration, and limitation, bravely looked up and then beyond 
themselves to honestly explore together a flexible and developing consciousness about what is 


going on. 


This essay is a marvelously succinct summary of the evolving overall progressive position in 

the world. | identified with the described evolution in thinking away from ideas like “struggle,” 
“opposition,” “fight,” or “demands,” which have often seemed to me, at least from the point of view 
of the big picture, almost part of the problem—sadly weak and inadvertently empowering to those 
opposed. Oppositional politics, where today's identity politics tends to find itself, is divisive when 


unity is needed. 


But oppositional/identity consciousness was a necessary step in a new sort of anti-heroic journey. 
The old story was about the hero with his dividing sword, killing the dragon of unconsciousness, 
superstition, and mass oppression, and then emerging the triumphant, glorious individual. What 
Julie describes is a new story: the feminist refusal to accept servility, a standing up straight, a self- 
affirmation, yes, and then a reaching out in compassionate solidarity with others seeking needed 


solutions: new ways of life. 


The journey described is a profound one. It is reflective of an overall human intellectual journey 
starting with the urge to differentiate and break down perceptions into discrete elements that can 
be measured and controlled, as in the scientific method, which has now reached confusing and 
counterintuitive aspects of reality which demonstrate the limited usefulness of a narrow view. Now 
we are reaching an emerging awareness that it has to be within the whole, the pattern, the flow 
expressed by an unknown and perhaps immeasurable number of variables that we can find our 


way to participate in what is really going on. 
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The solidarity economy implies a forthright taking on of a big part of what’s going on—the economy— 
as a shared creation, not a pretentiously mystified science suitable to be wielded only by expert 
apologists for exploitative and abusive capitalism. The economy is a collectively created human 

artifact. As malleable as is all of human culture, an economy can be collectively re-created to suit new 


priorities—and new realities. 


After all, what is an economy for? To make rich people richer? That seems increasingly like a dangerously 
narrow view. No, the economy is for the provisioning of all life. We must quickly agree on our most 
deeply held, shared holistic goals so that we can work together. In the present predicament, as young 
people are increasingly aware, survival alone might be a good place to start. There are climate lawsuits 
being brought by young people, and huge demos against gun killings in schools. Those kids are 


becoming well aware of what their goals are. 


Matthaei is right about the many solidarity economy examples around the world. Just about anywhere, 
participation by anyone right now is an option. We can support a local food economy, asylum-seekers 
of many types, small businesses, cooperatives, public schools, affordable housing, restorative justice, 


community arts, public transit, local civic organizations. These are everyday activities. 


The survival-friendly vision is about decentralization: local empowerment in human scale, pedestrian- 
friendly, resilient strong towns and neighborhoods with diverse local economies and disaster-ready 
patterns of development, even if that means unbuilding some places while building better somewhere 


safer, or restoring derelict places. 


I'm looking forward to bioregional renewal by means of regenerative agriculture, which will bring a 
lot of people back to the land, tending human-scale ecological agriculture systems that know how 
to harvest and handle water, build deep rich soils, and grow clean nutritious food near where it is 
needed. We can start open-source local manufacturing, support diverse artisan traditions, and set up 
local electricity generation and internet hubs. We can reward all forms of human nurturance. There 
are plenty of jobs. We need to take on the provisioning of ourselves in proper style—in passionate 


solidarity with all life. 


There are many new understandings to be had, new capabilities to implement, better results to be 


enjoyed. There is much for young people to look forward to learning and doing. New holistic land 
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management practices have recently been discovered that can harness ecological flows, allowing us for 
the first time to blend our efforts with massive existing momentums realizing marvelous efficiencies. 
Instead of struggling in opposition to and fighting against nature, our provisioning efforts can become 
a delightful harmonized dancing with natural effects, a wise, deeply knowledgeable and highly skilled 
surfing of ecological flows. Because of these new insights and a new feeling for relationships and 
interactions among systems of nested wholes, we now know how to restore springs and rivers, to re- 
green deserts, to recreate built environments needing less energy, and to manage our own economy 
and money. We can do this at scale. What we need are open minds and hearts, human solidarity 

and cohesion, intelligence, caring, and attention. We don’t need capital and machines raking in huge 


commodity surpluses. We need just-in-time human nurturance. 


Are these new perspectives and new priorities perhaps more womanly in character than what's been 
going on? Yes, | think so. These new understandings are based in a focus on relationships, the inclusion 
of all influences, a softness to bending and blending, a receptiveness to experience allowing new ideas, 
a deep caring for well-being. All these are traditionally female traits necessary to the success of the 


primary nurturers. 


Certainly, we need a movement of movements coming together to accomplish what is needed at this 
time. In resistance, we awoke to the knowledge of who we are. Now it is time to recognize all those 


other people who are just like us. We humans are about to shift from resisting to building. We have to. 


We have to quickly build up civic institutional knowledge about how to survive as our unsustainable 
systems stop sustaining us. We need cohesive communities. A progressive movement can work with 
churches, Kiwanis Clubs, or bowling leagues. Any social structure bringing people together is precious. 
We need to build with what we have, with eyes on the prize. We need to promulgate new memes 
and talk about new values. We need to mobilize an ethic of mutual aid and gain broad support for a 


communal spirit raising all members, spreading hope and even excitement. 


Instead of doom and gloom, we look forward to affordable ways of life leading to much better health 
and deeper fulfillment. Instead of people despairing in loneliness and hopelessness, they will come 
together in new walkable, people-friendly built places. We will invent new livelihoods and ways of life. 


We will provision ourselves locally just enough and just on time, in solidarity globally, while restoring 
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vibrant ecosystems, both human and wild, without generating surpluses vulnerable to exploitation. 


That's the new proletarian r/evolution—led by a women’s movement embracing life. 
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passive solar and natural buildings. Previously, she specialized in historical 
preservation and studied alternative medicine. She has published articles 
on local community economics, transportation and land use, and climate 
change mitigation. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Kavita Byrd 


Many thanks to Julie Matthaei for her splendid essay, and all the others who have contributed to 
this sensitive and much-needed conversation. Synthesizing some of the insights that have been put 
forward, | see a richly inspiring, inclusive, yet fundamentally simple vision emerging, one which can 


stand as a platform (or rather move as a vehicle) for a truly transformative global citizens movement. 


Because we are all one—interconnected at every level of our being, seen and unseen—we suffer 
when we live in systems based on separation, which is its very antithesis. To go to the root of 

our global crises is to go to the very root of that sense of separation, and reverse it. That sense 

of separation manifests in our social systems as patriarchy, capitalism, racism, extreme economic 
inequality, ecological destruction, systemic violence, and war. These are not separate issues, to 

be fought in separation, but all manifestations of the same root cause, and thus to be addressed 
collectively, by changing the vision and values at the root of the system in which they are all 


embedded. 


| see the essence of the feminine as this sense of interconnectedness—the realization that the 
other—be it another human being, of whatever gender or race, as well as the whole web of natural 
life—is not, and cannot ever be, separate from oneself. This realization, deeply felt, gives rise to 

a whole other set of values, which would express themselves naturally in systems very different 
from the present ones: systems based on caring, sharing, equality, participatory governance, 
sustainable energies, solidarity economy. Interconnectedness and interdependence, experienced 

at the consciousness level, would naturally express themselves as cooperative, sustainable systems 
at the outer levels. | believe this kind of vision and values can serve as the most potent ground for 
bringing together disparate groups with different goals (ones that may otherwise see themselves as 
unrelated or even opposed) into a collective “movement of movements” to transform our society, 


from levels local to global. 
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| was very struck by Matthaei’s essay—nuanced, compassionate, and illuminating in so many ways—so 
much here to draw on and inspire a way forward. And | wholeheartedly agree with the direction the 
conversation seems to be taking: the recognition that the “feminist” question is not one of women 

vs. men, nor women trying to equal men in a patriarchal system (whether they are succeeding or 

not is also not the relevant point), but the difference between a system based on the current values 

of separation and domination (hierarchical dualism, as Julie Matthaei calls it) and one based on 
interconnection and communion (integrative liberation) between all races, genders, abilities, ethnicities, 
human, and non-human life. Feminism is not about introducing more division into an already divided 
world, but our power to come together, to see our self in the other, and to co-create a caring, life- 


affirming system of unity-in-diversity that serves each of us and all life. 


Hard to imagine a more powerful platform for revolution! 


About the Author 
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whole-systems change, with an emphasis on evolutionary spirituality and 
sacred activism. This has included research on ecology, climate change 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Arturo Escobar 


| am very glad this discussion of the role of diverse feminisms is happening as part of thinking about 
the GTI. | think that overcoming patriarchy, masculinism, heteropatriarchy, dominant sex-gender 
systems, male domination, and so forth—and | am aware that these concepts are not equivalent— 
has to be central to any transition. As Latin American decolonial feminists adamantly state, there 
cannot be decolonization (including the overcoming of white supremacy, heteronormativity, and 


modern/colonial hegemony) without depatriarchalization. 


My intervention will be restricted to commenting on what could be called an ontological reading of 
patriarchy. ln doing so, however, | hope it complements Julie Matthaei’s eloquent text in two ways: 
by pointing at a dimension of the transitions that goes beyond (in fact, underlies) the economy 

and by bringing into consideration contributions to these debates by Latin American feminists and 
some European and Australian feminists, whose works are not sufficiently known in the Anglo- 
American feminist landscape. In my comments below, for brevity’s sake, | will consider these works 
as a whole, without reference to particular authors, with a few exceptions. | am not implying 

that there is complete convergence among all of these authors; in fact, there are tensions and 
disagreements among them in many ways. In weaving some elements of their diverse works into 

a sort of shared concern among them, however, | am suggesting that there might be an important 


research agenda embedded in these authors’ works. Let it be a hypothesis for now.! 


What many of these authors have in common is a broad reading of patriarchy, beyond the 
commonly accepted meaning of the rule of the father, or male domination. No matter where 
the various authors locate the origins of patriarchy, there is agreement in considering that 
patriarchy goes well beyond the exploitation of women, it entails the systematic destruction of 
life. Conversely, matriarchy is not defined by the predominance of women over men, but by an 


entirely different conception of life, respectful of the relational fabric of all life. With modernity, the 
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patriarchal program transmuted into the search for endless progress and the promise of a ceaselessly 
“better” world. Monotheistic religions have been a main component of this program, with the Pater as 


god-like figure. 


According to several Latin American feminists, the origin of patriarchy’s last phase is to be found in 
the Conquest of America and the instauration of the modern/colonial world system. Looking at this 
historical process from the perspective of patriarchy is essential to understand the transformations 
ushered in by modernity. It was thus that the “low-intensity patriarchies” of indigenous communal 
worlds gave way to the “high-intensity patriarchy” of capitalist modernity. There is agreement among 
the growing cadre of Latin American autonomous, decolonial, and communitarian feminists, that it 
was on the bodies of women that humanity learned how to dominate, but also that what needs to 
be analyzed today are the entanglements of diverse forms of patriarchy, from the autochthonous 

to the modern, and of these with all other forms of oppression (an expression of intersectionality). 
Claiming “equality” within the same life-destroying patriarchal regimes, from this perspective, is a 
limited goal. What is needed is a politics for another civilization that respects, and builds on, the radical 


interconnectedness of all life. 


These views resonate with the comparison between “European patriarchal culture” and “matristic 
cultures” by Humberto Maturana and German psychologist Gerda Verden-Zéller. As the feminist 
writers just discussed, these authors adopt an ontological conception, within an overall perspective 
they call “the biology of love’: “In a patriarchal culture both women and men are patriarchal, and in a 
matristic culture, both men and women and matristic. Matristic and patriarchal cultures are different 
manners of living, different forms of relating and manners of emotioning, different closed networks 

of conversation that are realized in each case by both men and women.” Patriarchal culture is 

defined as characterized by actions and emotions that value competition, hierarchies, power, growth, 
appropriation, procreation, the domination of others, violence, and war, combined with the rational 
justification of it all in the name of truth. In this culture, which engulfs most modern humans, we live in 
mistrust and seek certitude through control, including the control of the natural world. Far from a moral 
value, love is defined by these authors as “the domain of those relational behaviors through which the 
other arises as a legitimate other in coexistence with oneself”? As such, it is a basic fact of biological 


and cultural existence. As they add: “Love is visionary, not blind, because it liberates intelligence and 
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expands coexistence in cooperation as it expands the domain in which our nervous system operates.” 
They counterpose this biology of love to patriarchal existence in appropriation and control. Patriarchal 
modern societies fail to understand that it is emotioning that constitutes human history, not reason or 


the economy, because it is our desires that determine the kinds of world we create.? 


Conversely, historical matristic cultures were characterized by conversations highlighting inclusion, 
participation, collaboration, understanding, respect, sacredness, and the always recurrent cyclic 
renovation of life. With the rise of pastoral societies, the transition from one culture to the other started 
and has not ceased ever since. Matristic practices persist in contemporary cultures, despite prevailing 
patriarchal ways. They survive, however partially and contradictorily, in mother or parent-child relations, 
in love relations, and in democracy. For Claudia von Werlhof, matriarchy exists today as a “second 


culture” within patriarchy, consisting of the remnants of matriarchal traditions still surviving.® 


Matristic cultures arise and thrive within this biology of love; they take place “in the background of the 
awareness of the interconnectedness of all existence.”” Hence the need to cultivate coexistence through 
the equality of all living beings within the ongoing, recursive, and cyclical renovation of life (a notion 


that is dear to many indigenous cultures). The ethical and political implications are clear: 


Hence, if we want to act differently, if we want to live in a different world, we need to 
transform our desires and for this we need to change our conversations. This is possible only 
by recovering matristic living. The matristic manner of living intrinsically opens up a space for 
coexistence where both the legitimacy of all forms of existing and the possibility of agreement 
and consensus on the generation of common projects of coexistence are accepted. Patriarchal 
living (on the contrary) restricts our understanding of life and nature because it leads us to the 
search for a unidirectional manipulation of everything, given the desire to control living.® 


Retaking this “neglected path” implies reversing the devaluing of emotioning in relation to 
reason, which inevitably undermines social coexistence. For von Werlhof, the implications are 


equally momentous: 


It turns out that—whether we want it or not—we cannot continue living within modernity 
because it robs us of the very basis for life, including our mere survival! There are two 
alternatives: to go deeper (within modernity) or to exit from it, to reform it or to revolutionize 
the situation, towards an alternative to modernity, rather than of modernity. But we know 
well that this is the greatest taboo all over the world, that is, to leave behind the so-called 
Western civilization, because it means leaving patriarchy as such behind. This rupture is 
almost unimaginable anywhere, except within the indigenous worlds.? 
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As GTI readers know, this notion of civilizational change is seriously entertained by many transition 
theorists and visionaries, from ecologists and climate and indigenous activists to spiritual teachers. 
The Great Transition implies coming to the realization that a civilization based on the love of life is a 
far better option that one based on its control and destruction. Some indigenous peoples in the 
Americas see themselves as engaged in the Liberacion de la Madre Tierra (the liberation of Mother 


Earth), precisely for this reason. 


Patriarchal ways of being are central to the historicity of our being-in-the-world at present; other ways 
of being are open to us in the archives of non-patriarchal practices, and many others are yet to be 
invented. Views of this sort are often dismissed as essentializing, romantic, or ahistorical. It would take 
much longer to demonstrate that this is not the case. For now, | hope some readers will be curious 
enough to venture into this literature. If, as Julie Matthaei well says, the goal is to end all forms of 
oppression, this should include the oppression exercised on all living beings by the dualist ontology 
that has accompanied the dominant form of modernity—the same ontology of separation that many 
transition writers and activists (such as Joanna Macy and Charles Eisenstein), and many indigenous 


and Black activists throughout the world, have been exposing for quite some time. 


Paraphrasing the J.K. Gibson-Graham’s wonderful summoning on us all to cultivate ourselves as 
subjects who desire a non-capitalist economy, one might ask, what politics of resubjectivation are 
needed for actively and effectively desiring non-patriarchal, non-dualist, and deeply relational modes 
of being, Knowing, and doing? In other words, we need to dis-identify ourselves actively with 
capitalism, with patriarchalism, and with the ontologies of separation that are an integral part of most, 


if not all, forms of oppression in the world today. 


Let me call this dis-identification, following Mexican feminist sociologist Raquel Gutiérrez Aguilar, a 
politics in the feminine: that centered on the reproduction of life as a whole, along the care- 
conservation axis, in tandem with the social re-appropriation of collectively produced goods 
(postcapitalism), and beyond the masculinist canons of the political, linked to capital accumulation 
and the state. Or let’s speak of it, with Argentinean anthropologist Rita Segato, as a politics than ends 
the “minoritization” of women that has accompanied the de-communailization (radical individuation) 
of modern worlds, in favor of a re-communalizing autonomous politics that reclaims the “ontological 


fullness” of women’s worlds, from which women might then interpellate the world as a whole." 
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Reweaving the communal and relational fabric of life means, as she puts it, that “/a estrategia a 


partir de ahora es femenina’ (the strategy, from now own, is a feminine one)." This is a feminist 


politics | fully endorse. 


Endn 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


David Fell 


| write as a beneficiary of the existing system: | am a prosperous white Western heterosexual male. | 
am conscious not only of the privileges that | have undoubtedly enjoyed as a result of this Rawlsian 


accident, but also of the extreme limitations my experience places upon my perspective. 


At best, therefore, | can say my ambition is to emulate a Joe Slovo or a Breyten Breytenbach: | hope 


to be an ally in the struggle. 


With such intention | should thus like: 
° to offer a brief reaction to Professor Matthaei's essay, 
° to highlight a particular challenge implied by her analysis, 
° — to illustrate the nature of that challenge with a couple of examples from my own experience, 
* to raise a question about the more general role of allies in the struggle, and 
° to propose (and seek reaction to) a particular job that | believe will be necessary in the next 


phase(s) of the transformative effort. 
Brief Reaction 


| very much enjoyed the paper. It was exceptionally useful to be reminded, in such a clear and 
concise fashion, of the evolution of feminism, and | found the essay extremely helpful (as one who 
has become a little confused) on the nature of both intersectionality and solidarity politics. | was 
especially struck by the essay’s identification of three key aspects of solidarity politics (namely, 
leading identity politics to reach out to members of oppressed sub-groups; shifting the “target” to 
concepts, practices, and institutions that create and perpetuate structural inequality; and helping to 


build coalitions). 
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| also admired the way in which systemic change was inherent to the essay’s argument; the 
identification of the kinds of values that are (or must be) inherent to a “solidarity economy”, and the 
importance given to both ‘the provisioning of needs’ and the practice of care. | was pleased to read that 
“solidarity economy agency involves a blending of the best aspects of masculine and feminine agency’ 
and delighted to read the call of ‘shifting the lens from resist to build, from what we are against to what 


we are for.” 
The Challenge 


lam anxious that we need to understand the nature of the resistance to the “solidarity economy.’ 

The system-as-is exhibits extraordinary resilience. Matthaei provides an example: “At its worst, this 
approach reduces feminism to ‘breaking the glass ceiling’ whereby a minority of women gains access 
to top positions, almost always by doing things the way men do them." | see this less as a flaw in the 
(mainstream) feminism movement in the US and more as an illustration of the way in which the system 


resists fundamental change by a process akin to hysteresis. 


Power elites (and their associated conventions, institutions, etc.) have become very effective, over a 
long period of time, at permitting just enough access from outsiders so as to have a twin effect: on the 
one hand, high-achieving outsiders (women, the working class, people from marginal communities, 
people of color etc.) do not merely enter the elite; they in some sense /eave their origins. The capacity of 
their original “homes” (or communities) to challenge the system is thereby critically and incrementally 


eroded. 


At the same time, the entry of “outsiders” sends a (political) signal that the system-as-is is adapting, is 
beneficent, is accessible, and so on; and, if the rate of access is well-managed, pressure from outside the 
system is continually dissipated at a rate that enables the systern-as-is to persist. This is, | believe, the 


nature of its resilience. 


My anxiety is thus that the promise of the “solidarity economy” may founder, not because it is not “a 
good idea,” and not because it does not have the potential to engage the energies of a great many 
individuals across a “movement of movements,” but because insufficient account has so far been taken 


of the nature of the resistance. 
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We need not merely to shift from “what we are against to what we are for”, we need strategies for 
overcoming what will, in all likelinood, be fierce resistance. (Note, too, that this resistance will be both 


overt and covert.) 


Stories 


Twenty-five years ago, | introduced flexible working arrangements into the company of which | was 
a (rather young) director. These included family-friendly policies to enable both men and women 

to change their working hours to fit with childcare arrangements, periods of leave for fathers, 
opportunities for home-working, and so on. | was both shocked and disappointed over the following 
few years that male colleagues did not take up these opportunities. When | investigated, the reasons 
were manifestly systemic: individuals were “locked in” to a particular way of thinking (about their 
lives, their careers and so forth), to particular ways of behaving (e.g., in terms of in-home roles), and to 


particular beliefs (e.g., in terms of status). 


A few years later, | found myself in discussion with a lawyer who had been part of the Truth & 
Reconciliation Commission process in South Africa following the end of apartheid. She suggested 

that the racism she was encountering in the boardrooms of London's businesses was, in an important 
respect, worse than the racism she had met in South Africa. In the UK, she often heard the refrain “Well, 


we don't need to do any more about black people—look, we've got one already.” 


A few years later, in a business with a majority of women in the senior management team (and a 
female Chair of the Board), we put considerable effort into attempting to run the enterprise on the 
basis of “blending the best aspects of masculine and feminine.” While we made terrific progress 

in many respects—and | remain proud of our achievements—the business frequently lost out to 
our competitors, competitors who retained intensely hierarchical macho cultures of long hours, 


presenteeism, and brutal “incentive packages.” We were—and remain—“locked-in” by the system-as-is. 


Finally, and recently, | attended a conference in Paris organized by SmartCSOs, a capacity-building 
network that has been working on the Great Transition since 2010. The conference diverted sharply 
from the agenda on the third morning when a passionate and articulate group of women highlighted 
the fact that a discussion of the Great Transition had (yet again) proceeded as if the issues of 


intersectionality could be left until later. What was surprising—and relevant—is the reaction from 
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within the room. Among a group of around 80 individuals—already sufficiently passionate about 
“the Great Transition” that they had travelled from across Europe and North America for a three-day 
“agora’—there was considerable (and | should say almost involuntary) resistance to what was, in effect, 


a proposition about the “solidarity economy.” 


Together these examples give (| hope) an indication of my concern. (I have deliberately used practical 
examples from my experience rather than references from the literature: it will be in the domain of 
the practical and the everyday where this is won and lost.) The resistance is and will be both diffuse— 
because it is systemic—and focused—because there are elites that benefit considerably from the 


system-as-is. 
A Question (or an Offer) 
This leads to the question, how can an ally best contribute? 


It may be—and herewith an offer—that it is my experience of being a prosperous white Western 
heterosexual male that might be most valuable. | understand the system, as it were, from the inside. | 
have a distinctive insight into the nature of the resistance. It may be—and this is deliciously ironic—that 
in this case my identity trumps my researches, my theorizing, my writing, my publications. To contribute 
fully, | must depend not on my ego, or my competitiveness, or my skills of persuasion. Rather, | must 


accentuate my vulnerability, my openness, my—and this is perhaps the key word—care. 


(Needless to say at this point | do indeed feel pretty vulnerable, and a little foolish; but that, | 


understand, is exactly as it should be, and is a risk | feel compelled to take.) 
A Proposition 


Finally, it is my conviction that securing the next stage—of feminism, of a caring/sustainable economy, 
of a solidarity economy—must involve male voices speaking to men. Too many men have for too 

long been able to skip over the “women’s” pages of the newspaper and sidestep the challenge(s) of 
feminism through the simple expedient of “Well they would say that, wouldn't they?” Even among 
progressives, it seems to me, there is a curious deafness to the challenge implicit both in contemporary 


feminism generally and in Matthaei’s argument in particular. 
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This male-to-male challenge will need to operate at multiple levels. It means men taking responsibility 
for raising the gender issue in meetings, rather than waiting for a woman to do it. It means men not 


only refusing to take part in panel discussions with no female participants, but actively challenging 


(male) conference organizers and other panelists about the matter. It means men, when they witness 


“everyday sexism,” not merely shrugging their shoulders but actively confronting perpetrators. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Miki Kashtan 


lam reading what Julie Matthaei and responders have written and feel enriched by the depth of 
engagement and the questions being raised. | don’t see a way to attend, with the depth | would 
aim for, to all of them. Thus | am picking up the ones that for whatever mysterious reasons stand 


out to me. 
What Is Patriarchy, and Who Is Affected? 


When the debate about patriarchy devolves into questions about equality between women and 


men, | hear two assumptions that trouble me: 


1. That the goal is to bring women to where men are, and as long as there are individual access 


points measured as “rights,” then the problem of patriarchy is solved. 


2. That it's even possible to create full equality between women and men without changing the 


fundamental structures of our world. 


Both of these assumptions are, to my mind, firmly rooted within an individualist framework that is 


itself the product of patriarchy and its core offspring capitalism. 


Also, understanding patriarchy as "the rule of men" tends to generate defensiveness. |, instead, see 
patriarchy as the principle of separation, scarcity, and control, based on a negation of continuity, 
flow, and life. | understand it to be the rule of the father principle rather than the rule of men. While 
we always know who the mother is, it is only through controlling women that it can be totally 
known who the father is. | have a deep intuitive sense that patriarchy is an event, not a fate—a 
response of humans to specific conditions of severe collective trauma that led us to revert to 
earlier evolutionary phases of dominance and submission prior to biological emergence of what 


Humberto Maturana and Gerda Verden-Zéller call the “biology of love.” 
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| see gender, gender norms, or even the relations between men and women and children as outcomes 
of the re-imposition of the principle of dominance and submission, still genetically possible, on human 
societies as a collective fight-flight-freeze response to severe climatic disruptions or, later, to invasions 
by groups that had already made the patriarchal shift. These collective trauma patterns could then 

be reproduced through the accumulation and passing on of wealth that were made possible by the 


agricultural revolution (though not caused by it). 


Patriarchy shapes, first and foremost, the structures of society and the structures internalized within 
individuals which emerge from them. Patriarchy results in an extreme and growing degree of 


separation from self, other, life, and nature. 


Patriarchy results in the brutalization of men to prepare them for the location in society that gives them, 
in general, more access to resources, more respect, and more ease in attending to certain needs than 
to women. As much as | suffer from living under patriarchy as a woman, | wouldn't want to trade places 
with any man | have met and experience the early and acute assaults they so often endure on the very 


core of their young beings's sense of self. 


This is part of why | fully join with Julie Matthaei when she describes how “targets shift from the 
dominant group—i.,, ‘men (or the 1% or whites) are the enemy’—to the social concepts, practices, and 
institutions that create and perpetuate a particular structural inequality.” Instead of working for rights 
within the system as it is, lam much more motivated to understand and transform the social concepts, 
the practices, and the institutions that make it possible for patriarchy to reproduce itself now for about 


7,000 years even though we all suffer. 
Patriarchal Training: Obedience and Shame 


Within this context, | want to put right front and center the irreducible significance of how we treat 
our children, and how much our very ability to survive as a species that continues the biology of love 


depends on understanding and transforming the ways we parent. To quote from an earlier article: 


Love thrives in the context of freedom and belonging. Love shrinks in the context of obedience 
and shame. Love is intertwined with gifting, and thus withers away in transactional contexts. 


From this perspective, | boldly claim that our survival depends on finding ways to preserve love, 
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and that this entails putting human needs at the center. This is a radical departure from existing 


paradigms of child-rearing.’ 


If indeed patriarchy emerged from trauma, and we have never since had the necessary conditions for 
digesting and metabolizing and healing from this trauma, we are then individually and collectively 
primed to pass on the fear and shame that we endure generation after generation. When such 
individual internalization is reinforced by structures of exchange, accumulation, coercive governance, 
competitive economics, and war, even our attempts to create change are encased within patriarchal 


thinking. 
From Rights and Fairness to Needs and Care 


One of the early results of patriarchy was the creation of significant inequality, posing a moral and 
existential dilemma for human societies: since our evolution has prepared us to be part of small bands 
of people who collectively care for everyone's needs, such inequality makes no sense. This is my 
hypothesis about the origin of the concept of “deserve”: a way of convincing us that people who have 


more deserve what they have, and those who don't, accordingly, deserve not to have enough. 


One way forward and out of the perpetual fight about who deserves what is to transcend the language 
of civil or human rights and re-embrace the awareness of needs. The language of rights is a human 
creation, still rooted within the paradigm of separation and scarcity: my rights give me a claim, and 

you and | can debate and ultimately go to war about whose rights are more fair. Rights don’t open our 
hearts and don't restore the flow of generosity. Needs, rooted in biology and relationships, bring us 


together. 
Economics: Putting Needs at the Center 


Following Genevieve Vaughan, | see the move to put needs at the center as a restoration of the mother 
principle of giving simply and unconditionally in response to needs that exist, without exchange or 


expectation of getting something back. 


We all went through unconditional receiving as infants before encountering exchange later in life. 


This, as Genevieve Vaughan proposes, is the seed of restoring the gift economy by which so many 
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indigenous cultures have lived and which continues to exist in invisible pockets that the exchange 


economy rests on and without which it would collapse. 


When Julie Matthaei calls on us to envision what we want, not only what we oppose, | wholeheartedly 
align myself, My vision is of a world based on restoring the mysterious endless flow of energy and 
resources, through generosity and willingness, from where they exist to where they are needed. That 
is the way life cares for all that lives. My vision is of restoring connection with self, other, life, and nature 
through the practice of caring for needs at all levels. This is a radical principle with entirely practical 


consequences. 
From Solidarity to Liberation for All 


| very much appreciated Julie Matthaei’s analysis of the inception and challenges of identity politics, 
the complexities and benefits that intersectionality brings to the mix, and the imperative of solidarity 
politics. | particularly appreciated the framing she provided about the agent of transformation—“a 

set of interconnected and mutually determining social movements.” | was touched and even inspired 
as she continued to flesh out her choice: “This agent of transformation sees an issue from the point 

of view of all of the oppressed—not just a privileged subgroup—making it appropriate to the task of 
deconstructing and transforming the multiple, interdependent forms of inequality and oppression that 


characterize our current global capitalist system.” 


| want to take the vision of transformation a step further with two questions: liberation for whom, and 


liberation for what? 


What | want is liberation for all, regardless of my own position within the power/oppression map of 
the world (a position that is utterly complex as a female, immigrant (to the US), Israeli Jew in voluntary 
political exile with multi-ethnicity within the Jewish internal map, highly educated, property-less, 62- 


year old person who actively dis-identifies in action with modernity and with capitalism). 


Liberation for all is both a path and a goal. Human societies have had two fundamental and simple 
visions. One is the vision of a world that works for all (the term was coined by Shariff Abdullah). The 
other is a vision of a world that works for all the good guys. The latter is the one that separates. The 


former is the one my heart longs for. 
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| see the framing that Julie Matthaei offers as still separating the world, leaving only the “ally” role for 
those who are closer to the centers of power. | reiterate: | want liberation for all. As | embrace feminism 
and work to liberate female persons around the world, however different they experience oppression 
based on so many other dimensions, | also at the same time want to liberate male persons around 

the world. Because patriarchy and its multiple offspring, including centrally capitalism, racism, and 
colonialism—rob all of us of our human dignity, our freedom, our communities, our place in nature, and 


our capacity to care for the whole, not only some of us. 


When Julie Matthaei speaks of “meeting the needs of women and their families,” | want to speak of 
meeting the needs of all people and all life. Patriarchy set us on a collision course with life by aiming to 
control life. We are now running towards extinction, possibly, of all life on the planet. My own sense is 


that nothing short of liberation for all will sufficiently restore the flow of life that we were once part of. 


This, then, is my answer to my second question: A world in which we all value people and life and 
participate in a flow of generosity. A world where sharing our gifts and the mundane tasks of life are 
both done with wholehearted willingness, free of coercion. A world where attending to everyone's 


needs is the organizing principle. 


None of us know how to bring about the transformation, or we would be doing it. For now, in this 
conversation group, | am hoping for mutual support in learning collectively how to bring about 
liberation for all. The framework that Joanna Macy provides for the great turning speaks to me in its 
simplicity: a combined approach of consciousness transformation, creating alternatives, and strategic 
campaigns to halt the harm in the most critical places. This combined approach can address the 
wrenching puzzle in which we live: regardless of how much personal growth work we have had, or the 


strength of our vision and values, we are immensely prone to recreating patriarchal ways of being. 
What does this look like in practical life? 
Parenting for Freedom and Belonging 


Although it is enormously difficult to parent children against patriarchal norms, small pockets of such 
parenting are growing.* Nonpatriarchal parenting within the context of a supportive community strong 
enough to withstand the objections is a simple and exacting practice: no coercion, no shaming, no 
fundamental interference with the child’s unfolding, and the willingness of parents to state their own 
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needs and collaborate with children of all ages to find solutions that work for all. Children then learn, 
organically, that other people also have needs while having their own needs honored. Children then 


learn responsibility and care while learning to trust themselves and ask for the support they need. 


Nonpatriarchal parenting goes way beyond transcending gender norms or even the patriarchal 
categories or masculine and feminine. Nonpatriarchal parenting is about raising a new generation of 
people who experience love the way that Maturana and Verden-Zdller understand it: the possibility of 


resting in trust of comfort, acceptance, and mutual pleasure. 
Creating Islands of Transformation 


Our task, as individuals and as members of groups and organizations, is to move as far as possible and 
slightly beyond in the direction of our boldest vision. In my experience, this requires relentless vigilance 
to keep from dropping right back into the sea of patriarchal conditioning from which we are aiming to 


emerge. 


Individually, this means rigorous practices and vast networks of support to compensate for the 
continual pushback from everywhere. My compass for my own person is always full inner freedom: 
the capacity to choose my responses from my purpose and values rather than from scripts, fears, or 


obligations. 


Relationally, this means remembering that our relationships are embedded within patterns of 
separation and scarcity, and finding the willingness to remain lovingly engaged even when it’s difficult. 
My compass here: speaking, always, the deepest truth | know about myself with the most care possible 


for the other, and listening with an open heart to what comes back. 


In groups and organizations, this means recognizing that our collaboration muscles have atrophied, and 
setting up systems, ie, sets of agreements, that anchor our commitments, especially those that could 

easily falter in the presence of power differences of any kind. This includes how we make decisions, how 
we allocate resources, and how information flows. My compass here shows up also as systems: how we 


give and receive feedback so that we can keep learning, and what we do when conflicts emerge. 


Globally, this means to me reclaiming the commons. The so-called tragedy of the commons is one of 


the most condensed embodiments of patriarchal thinking, and has been refuted by Nobel laureate 
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Elinor Ostrom. We are designed by evolution to engage collaboratively with each other and nature 
to care for life. We have forgotten, and we can restore this capacity. Permaculture is just one of 
many untold developments that pave the way forward into a collaborative future that encompasses 


nonhuman life. 


Any aspect of life that isn’t consciously institutionalized along the vision and values we have will too 
easily revert to patriarchal norms of either/or, separation, scarcity, and punitive responses to conflict. 
Even as we prepare and consider how to encounter and transcend the inevitable resistance from the 
centers of power, we have much to learn and to embody in order to become ever better at living the 


future into being. 
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1, Humberto Maturana and Gerda Verden-Zdller, The Origin of Humanness in the Biology of Love (Charlottesville, VA: 
Imprint Academic, 2008). 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Khawar Mumtaz 


My thanks first of all to Julie Matthaei for her excellent essay, which has provided us with a 
well-articulated account of the journey of feminist thinking. It will be a valuable resource for 
the discussions on feminism that young (and old) activists in Pakistan are currently engaged in, 


especially with reference to developing strategies. 


At the outset, | would like to say that | am neither an academic nor a scholar but an activist in the 
feminist movement in Pakistan. | strongly believe in “looking back" in order to “look (sic) ahead,” and 
in the importance of analysis to formulate/design strategies for the future we seek. Hence | found 
Julie Matthaei’s paper very useful in tracking the evolution of feminism and the stages in feminist 
awareness that find parallels in my region starting from pre-independence India to modern-day 
feminist activism/practice in Pakistan. The concepts of “intersectionality” and the necessity of 
“solidarity politics” became clear in the course of the movement, and it is indeed exciting to see 
praxis and conceptual discourse converging. The challenge, however, remains of how to address all 
aspects of intersectionality (class, ethnicity, gender, etc.) as women’s experiences and lived realities 


require attending to all of them. 


lam limiting my comments to (a) what | feel needs to be added to the discussion and (b) the 
challenges to strategy development. Militarization, politicized religion, and climate change have 
dire implications for people, planet, and society, particularly women. Militarization and religious 
militancy are powerful forces with far-reaching local and global impacts that not only reinforce 
patriarchy but also act as barriers to moving towards our vision of a world without patriarchy and 
with just and fair systems. While climate change is a globally recognized crisis, it is not given due 
priority by everyone (states and people alike) in the world. Pakistan, along with the rest of South 


Asia, is highly vulnerable to climate change; it is water-stressed and will soon be water-scarce,; it is 
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hit by floods and heavy rains; and it is threatened by natural disasters. In all such situations, women and 


children are the worst affected. We must factor this into our analysis. 


It is the how of bringing about the change we want that | (and feminists in Pakistan) am grappling 

with. For us, it is still the resistance phase, with human rights standards the measure, and ending 
discrimination (state-sanctioned, religion-propelled, culture-based, embedded in socio-economic 
structures), attaining justice, and ensuring dignity of person and communities al having a great sense 

of urgency. While breaking the glass ceiling, reducing the gender wage gap, ensuring freedom from 
violence and harassment, and other struggles are not the end, they do remain means for the feminist 
goal of a transformed world and are thus essential. Women have made gains through these struggles— 
the right to education, political participation, access to opportunities—the condition of many women 
has improved but not of all. The larger system of oppression thrives under capitalism/neoliberalism and 


patriarchy; unequal power relations prevail. 


The question agitating me is, how do we “shift the lens from resist to build, from what we are against to 
what we are for?” to quote Matthaei. Place-based politics has shown success, but how do we take it to 


scale? 


This discussion and sharing of experiences have enriched my thinking. | am excited with the concept 
of solidarity economy and see the combination of inclusive (all genders, class, ethnicity, race) identities 
“solidarity politics” and the “solidarity economy” as the way forward and would welcome more 


conceptual discussion on women’s care work and its due place and recognition. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Noha Tarek 


Julie Matthaei's essay is certainly one of the most inspiring pieces | have read so far, and | have 


saved it to my library to refer to it again and again. 


7 


The essay expressed everything that | have reflected upon before regarding unsatisfying practices 
and institutions, not just here in the “patriarchal Arab World” (as some say), but also, | would 


emphasize, the “patriarchal whole World, including the Western,” which | will explain shortly. 


First of all, it is important to make clear that when we talk about patriarchy vs. feminism, we are 
talking about two opposing worldviews/paradigms, rather than men vs. women. One of the most 
wonderful aspects of the essay is how it shows that the feminist movement has evolved from 
viewing its issue as gender equality (just women getting equal rights with men in the market, 
akin to workers getting their equal share with the bourgeoisie in Marxism), to broadening its issue 
toward changing the whole system—cultural views, practices, and institutions, starting from the 
family, up to school, the workplace, the society, and the whole globe. The goal becomes ending 
oppression in all its dimensions (intersectionality), not just man vs. woman, but also, adult vs. child, 
boss vs. worker, in-between classes, races, ethnicities, and nationalities. In other words, or at least 
from what | gleaned from the essay, feminism has transformed from being a women’s equality 


movement to a worldview and systemic change movement. 


While reading the essay, | remembered a wonderful study in social psychology that | read a while 
ago: “Moral Foundations Theory: The Pragmatic Validity of Moral Pluralism,” by Jesse Graham, 
Jonathan Haidt, Sena Koleva, et al.' This study shows (through many experiments done) that there 
are five moral orientations that are innate in the human mind: care, fairness, authority, loyalty, 

and sanctity. It also shows that generally humans are divided into two groups (by effect of social/ 
cultural learning): humans who give more emphasis to care and fairness, and humans who give 


more emphasis to authority, loyalty, and sanctity. What's even more intriguing is that the study says 
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that these results were found through many cross-cultural surveys, that this difference is greater than 
variations between cultures/nations (meaning that this moral emphasis difference among humans 
exists and is more important than variances in nationality, culture, race, ethnicity, and perhaps even 


gender). 


The study finds this difference to be consistent with the two political groups of liberals and 
conservatives. But I'd say that this is a difference between two whole cultural paradigms/worldviews. 
We can use any terms for them: liberal vs. conservative, feminist vs. patriarchal, caring vs. oppressive, 
egalitarian vs. domineering. At the end, they are two worldviews that bypass gender, race, occupation, 


nationality, and any other “intersectional” position. 


For the purpose of abbreviation, | will continue on the rest of my comment with the terms feminist vs. 
patriarchal worldviews, but | hope that my point (and | think it’s the essays’ point as well) is clear that 
this is not necessarily related to gender: indeed, there are a lot of feminist men, and a lot of patriarchal 


women. 


We need to know how we evolved to become aware of where we are now, and it is through this 
“evolutionary perspective” that | will try to make a point for critical theory and postmodernism, 
explaining how our whole global system (including Western societies) is patriarchal (from the 
perspective | explained earlier, of patriarchy being a worldview and system, not mere equality between 


men and women). 


Before reading this essay, | read another wonderful essay, Janet Chafetz's “Gendered Power and 
Privilege: Taking Lenski One Step Further,” which explains very succinctly the evolution of the system of 
patriarchy.” Indeed, it shows that patriarchy isn’t anew phenomenon related to Western capitalism, but 
is a specific world-system/worldview that dominated human history longer before that, that applying 


socialism alone, rather than changing this whole system, is not enough. 


It seems this world-system/worldview has begun with the Neolithic/agricultural revolution, and 
has been ruling human societies all over the world ever since. Although this system is dynamic and 


complex, | will try to dissect it into several parts, for simplification: 
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1) Ecological/technological changes: surplus economic production; increase of human population 
in small, concentrated urban areas; invention of metallurgy; domestication of animals; scarcity of 


immediate survival resources in urban populated areas. 


2) Social changes: some people possessing lands and resources more than others (creation of classes); 
enforcing authoritarian rule to control the newly created chaos of overpopulated small urban areas with 
low survival resources (creation of ruling elite vs. the masses, and of bureaucracy); warfare between 
tribes, cities, and empires over controlled land; domination of man (as the one who's more able-bodied 
to “control” domesticated animals, do hard work with plows through large fields, and perform violent 
war against other human groups) over women in both public and private spheres (transformation from 


matrilocality and matrilineality to patrilocality and patrilineality). 


3) Cultural changes: valuing wealth, material possessions, consumerism; valuing power, violence, 
masculinity, control, domination over others; valuing “competition” for this power and wealth; creation 
of “hierarchy” or the “Great Chain of Being,” in which human dominates over life/nature/animals and 
plants, man dominates over woman, adult dominates over child, the able-bodied/healthy/powerful 
dominates over the disabled/illAweak, the White dominates over the Black (and this is not only in 
Western societies, but in all societies), the wealthy/elite dominates over the poor/mass, the citizen/ 
national dominates over the immigrant/stranger/foreigner, (recently) the Northerner dominates over 


the Southerner, and finally God “AlMighty and Powerful” dominates over everyone else! 


Allin all, it is a whole anthropocentric, patriarchal world-system of wealth, power, violence, competition, 
and domination that gradually “dominated” our Earth as humans moved from their simple egalitarian 


hunter-gatherer groups in nature to their more complex agricultural-industrial urban societies. 


This system is certainly still dominating our human societies. Indeed, with modernity, Western societies 
have become, on the surface, more progressive than other societies around the world (providing some 
equal rights to women, blacks, and the poor, but more in the form of adaptation of the system as-it- 

is, rather than a system change). Although | don’t want to seem like a non-Westerner devaluing the 
benefits of Western modernity (of which I, myself, am a beneficiary, as Western modernity is affecting all 
other regions around the world), | view Western modernity as another patriarchal civilizational progress 
within the series of patriarchal civilizational progress phases that human history has witnessed so far 


(agricultural revolution—Axial Age —industrialization -modernity)—the great philosophers, thinkers, and 
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prophets of modernity (as in the Axial Age) being all “men” who propose visions of human progress 
and enlightenment that do not, yet, break out of the big box of the patriarchal world-system/view that 


humans have been imprisoned within since the agricultural revolution over 12,000 years ago. 


Hence, modernity advocates, for example, equality between men and women, the White and Black, in 
the competitive struggle for power and wealth, while the core of the problem actually lies, not within 
this surface equality/inequality, but rather within the practices, institutions, and the whole system that 
advocates and maintains a life of competition for power and wealth. Therein comes the role of critical 
theory and postmodernism that try to deconstruct this whole system. A system that has driven, say, 

the American government, which gives equal rights to men and women, white and black—while 
having a black woman, Condoleezza Rice, as a secretary of state advocate and commit one of the worst 
massacres (warfare for control of oil wealth and regional/world power) in at least the recent human 
history, in lrag, that has spilled over a great regional (and perhaps in the future, world) civil war that 
(among other factors) oppressed our own attempts to gain our freedom (including women) in the Arab 
World (through the Arab Spring). Needless to mention, Western governments’ support of the regimes 
in the Arab World that fasten us to our miserable “(de)constructive chaos”—using Condoleezza's words 
(with military weapons and with money—through the international economic system of “wealth 


accumulation at all human/moral costs"), that maintain oppression of all groups in the Arab World. 


| don’t want to seem pessimistic (although, by the result with which the Arab Spring ended up until 
now, pessimism overwhelms me, with regard to the Middle East, and therefore, the whole world in 
which the Middle East is embedded in and affected by), or just blaming others. One of the biggest 
problems that we, | hope, learned from in the Arab Spring, and that | reflected upon while reading 
Matthaei’s essay, is that of “postponing” important issues while women were struggling with workers, 
to break capitalism first and then deal with gender inequality: Indeed, this is a problem we encountered 
in Egypt. During the beginning of the revolution, many activists advocated that we stay united against 
the regime regardless of our ideological differences—that we should first overthrow the regime, and 
then talk about our differences in cultural views. Although this is a very attractive argument (because 
indeed, the military regime itself unites all possible allies to resist change), we found out later that the 
cultural differences between revolutionaries were huge. Many of the revolutionaries were Islamists 


(who advocated the application of a certain regime that excludes all the others who don't adopt their 
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religious view), and many of the remaining non-lslamists (so-called seculars) were patriarchal and held 


the same traditional values that are widespread in the society. 


And what's more appalling is that we found out that among us revolutionaries, those who are most 
organized are the ones who are the most traditional/non-liberal (e.g., Islamists), and thus when we'd 


overthrow the regime, we would only be replacing it with another authoritarian traditional regime. 


Sadly, those who are truly liberal, or hold a feminist worldview (at least from my experience here 

in the revolution in Egypt), are very few, disorganized, and perhaps even nearly non-existent (the 
only women-related movements that arose during the revolution were only related to anti-sexual- 
harassment). As | said before, | don't think the problem, even here in the Middle East, is with equality 
because, as women here, we work the same jobs as men. Actually, in my place of work, women are 
larger in number. We are getting even more education than men, and in universities, we outnumber 
men, who are pressed from their young years to work in simple jobs and to save money to be able to 
get an apartment and get married. The problem rather lies with the patriarchal worldview/system— 


cultural values, practices, and institutions—that dominates our life and world. 


| realized then, like Matthaei says, that it’s not about what we oppose, or what we want to break 

down (we cannot unite with others, who have a patriarchal view, just to oppose or overthrow the 
military regime, or the capitalist regime, or the theocratic regime, etc.), but rather it is about what we 
stand for and what we want to build anew (the feminist world-system/view). It is around this new 
emerging worldview that we should organize and unite (on a global scale—transcending gender, race, 


nationalities, etc.), to build its new world-system. 


lam very happy to hear about the many organizations and local communities that have begun to (r) 
evolutionize our world-system, by beginning to build from the inside-out, from the local to the global, 
the new values, practices, and institutions that we want our Earth-world to change into. However, at the 
same time, | feel sad that | can’t find such organizations (as far as | know) here in Egypt, or in the larger 
Middle East—perhaps as people struggle here with many wars, manipulation, and depression from 

the immediate results of the Arab Spring, they don't yet have the energy and soul to commit to such 
gradual (evolutionary local change that could in time surpass the countless obstacles that drowns this 
region in its seemingly endless mire! But | still have hope, because with the spread of such examples 


of organizations and local eco-communities, and with the global virtual network of the Internet that 
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spreads new ideas and experiences from the local to the global level, patriarchal-to-feminist change will 


ultimately spread all around the world, even in the Middle East. 


Allin all, the Great Transition—the feminist transition (again, not based on gender) that we seek—is 

a truly immense and transformative task. It is more immense than the transitions of the Axial Age 

or Modernity, because it is a transition that requires us to break out of the patriarchal world-system 
cage that humans have been stuck in since they began to collect together in larger tribes and 

cities and moved from hunter-gathering groups to agricultural societies. The great “male” prophets 
and philosophers of the Axial Age and Modernity have sought to enlighten the human mind and 
condition, creating new visions and philosophies that still couldn't break through the great cage of 
the patriarchal worldview/system that their consciousness level was trapped in. In our present globally 
networked information age, for the first time in human history, we have reached the level of self- 
consciousness with which we finally know the whole process of our human (and cosmic) evolution, 
and the evolutionary social/economic/cultural traps we have fallen in while learning to cope with 

our rising social complexity, and thus we have finally become aware and enlightened about the way 
toward radically transforming the human life on Earth, and socio-culturally adapting—without fear— 
to our Earth's environment and to the globally-connected diverse human population in it—certainly 
not by technologically regressing back to hunting-gathering groups, but to get rid of (transform) the 
negative social and cultural consequences that have evolved along with our rising technological and 
social complexity. | would say to break free from the parasitic qualities of patriarchal power, competitive 
domination, masculine violence, possessive wealth, and divisive national/religious/ethnic identities, 
and regress back to our childish innocence, feminine care, collective altruism, and the equality of pre- 


Neolithic humans, while resuming our technological advancement and rising complexity. 


We need a whole worldview/system change. This is an immense undertaking. But we have already 
taken the most important step ahead, which is reaching this self-awareness for what we need to 


change into. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Author’s Response 


GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Response to Comments 


| have been moved and enlightened by the wonderful discussion in response to my “Feminism and 
Revolution’ essay. | feel deeply heard, appreciated, and responded to, and this is a great gift for me. 
There is no way that | can respond to all of the thought-provoking points and questions that were 


raised in response to my piece, but | will do my best to discuss some of the main points here. 


We are in clear agreement—no surprise here—that a Great Transition is needed. And we pretty 
much agree upon the outlines of what we want to leave behind—domination/subordination, 
violence and militarism, fear, concentrated economic wealth and poverty, the destruction of the 
planet—and what we want to build —an economy and society based on mutual respect, equality, 


solidarity, peace, unity amidst diversity, and love. 


The key question for us is how do we get from here to there. And how do we think, write, talk, 
teach, and organize around the shift so as to maximize its chances of occurring? | want to present 
some answers to these two questions here, briefly, sharing with you aspects of a framework which | 


1 


have developed which | call “From Inequality to Solidarity. 


What Are We Against and What Are We For: The Paradigm Shift from 
Inequality to Solidarity 


First, how do we conceptualize what we're against? Noha Tarek, Miki Kashtan, and Arturo Escobar all 
posit patriarchy as the system to be overthrown, and doing so foregrounds the key role feminism 
must play in the Great Transition. However, because our r/evolutionary movement is a movement of 
movements—including, but not limited to, anti-racist, anti-colonial, anti-classist, ecological, LGBTQ, 
etc.—I think it is better to use a term that clearly encompasses ALL of the various inequalities being 
transformed. For this reason, | use, simply, “the Inequality Paradigm,” to represent societies built, as 


Miki Kashtan said, on relationships of domination and subordination. | say “paradigm” rather than 
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“system” because domination/subordination as a way of organizing social life is much more long- 
lived than a system; there have been many different forms of the Inequality Paradigm throughout the 


millennia, including agriculture, slavery, feudalism, capitalism, and, yes, socialism. 


What are we for? One could use feminism, as Noha Tarek does. True feminism leads, as | have argued, 
to opposition to all forms of inequality, because of intersectionality. However, the term feminism is 
problematic for me, because it is often understood to mean a movement for women's liberation, 
period—and hence, a movement which does not aim to transform race, class, and other inequalities. | 
have the same problem with the term put forward by Arturo, “matristic.” So instead—while | of course 
say that | am a feminist, and put forward an expansive, solidarity politics version of feminism—| posit 
the new paradigm, that which feminism is working towards, as the Solidarity Paradigm. | first adopted 
this term when | began using the concept of the solidarity economy, put forward by movements 

all over the world, and then extended it to the concept of Solidarity (as vs. Identity) Politics and the 
Solidarity Paradigm. While far from perfect, it captures the interconnectedness, unity (even amidst 
diversity), and caring/compassion for others that are key aspects of what we're working towards, 

and it is far superior to “equality,” which is easily collapsed into equal rights/nondiscrimination within 


capitalism. 
The Inequality-Solidarity Soectrum and Capitalism as a Hybrid 


One benefit of moving beyond the concept of system change to the concept of paradigm shift is that 
the latter term is a better reflection of the epochal nature of the shift that is now upon us. Patriarchy— 
or the inequality paradigm—has dominated our planet for millennia. A second benefit of focusing on 

the paradigm shift is that we can recognize the progress that has been made towards solidarity over 


the last 250 years. 


| find it helpful to think of the inequality and solidarity paradigms not as a binary, but rather as a 
spectrum. Within this framework, capitalism falls somewhere between the two, a hybrid. It shares with 
the inequality paradigm hierarchies of domination/subordination, extremes of wealth and poverty, and 
widespread violence within the family, by the police, in war, and against nature. However, it was built on 
the principle of equal rights and opportunities for propertied white men, who, unlike men in feudalism 


who inherited a fixed status, could move up the marketized economic hierarchy through hard work 
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and/or entrepreneurship. Feminist and civil rights organizing have fought to extend this freedom to 
women and people of color, with considerable success. | like to say that capitalism brought forward 
the meme of equality—but has been unable to achieve it. In particular, within the last 50 years, as 
Piketty has shown, class inequality has worsened in the capitalist world, and environmental destruction 


(human/nature domination) is spiraling out of control. 


There are many benefits to situating capitalism on a spectrum between the inequality and solidarity 
paradigms. First, it allows us to see the aspects of the inequality paradigm that have persisted, or 

even become worse, such as militarism and inequality of wealth and power. Second, it recognizes the 
real contributions that capitalism represents towards the development of equality and democracy, 
compared to earlier forms. Third, it prompts us to think about significant differences among capitalist 
countries in terms of their position on the inequality—solidarity spectrum, due to their social movements 
and public policies. It is helpful to point out, as Bernie Sanders did during his 2016 US presidential 
primary campaign, the considerable advances which the Scandinavian countries have made towards 
class and gender solidarity, particularly in terms of economic human rights to jobs, health care, higher 
education, and paid parental leave. We don’t want to let capitalism off the hook and wait for the 
revolution. Instead, we can demand that it achieve its promise of equality and democracy, and work 
towards the paradigm shift within and alongside capitalist institutions and in policymaking. This leads 
me to a last, obvious benefit of the spectrum—it can be used within a country, such as the US, to draw 
clear comparisons between time periods or political candidates, such as the positions of Donald Trump, 


Hillary Clinton, and Bernie Sanders in the 2016 presidential campaign. 


Finally, the use of the spectrum works with the view of systemic change as largely gradual and 
evolutionary. We are discussing no less that the reconstitution of “Human nature’—we have to 
reconstruct our consciousness, beingness, and ways of doing and relating to one another in all sectors 
of social life, family, economy, community, politics, art... This can only be done, | believe, by doing the 
painstaking work of gradually and continually moving ourselves and our societies toward solidarity. 


Every action we take can be part of this shift, starting “right here, right now.” 
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The Motor for the R/Evolutionary Shift: The Four Great Social Movements and 
Solidarity Politics 


What moves a society along the spectrum from inequality to solidarity? As my essay implied, | view the 
four great social movements—feminism, anti-classism, anti-racism, and ecology—and the movement 
of movements, through which they come together in solidarity politics to become a movement 
against all forms of inequality—as the motor of transformation from inequality to solidarity. All of 
these movements—and others against other forms of oppression, e.g., the LGBTOIA movement—are 
required if we are to deconstruct all of the interconnected forms of inequality and replace them with 


mutually beneficial relationships of solidarity. None of them alone is enough. 


We all must become members of all of these movements, and commit ourselves in principle to 
standing against inequality in each and every dimension, and for solidarity, as we choose our own 
particular ways of participating in the paradigm shift. We must work together, across our differences 
and experienced inequalities, to find a diversity of ways forward. | love Anamaria Aristizabal’s 
description of the work in her ecovillage, a “community of practice that promote new ways of being; 
they are like a dojo in the martial arts, where every day we fall down, and get back up with an aspiration 
of resilience and willingness to learn—'falling down’ meaning when we fall back into patterns of 
domination and oppression of others.” | see this as a microcosm, and metaphor, of what we all are 


doing across all parts of society as we strive to build solidarity. 
The Seven Feminist Solidarity Processes and the Equal Opportunity Trap 


1. Questioning/envisioning: This is the first step of feminism or any solidarity movement, questioning 
the beliefs, practices, and institutions which create an inequality, which are usually rationalized as 


natural and/or God-given. 


2. Equal rights and opportunity: This is the process whereby women demand the same rights and 
opportunities as men. They decry the exclusion of women from men’s traditional, higher-paid, higher- 
status jobs as discrimination, and fight for the right to be hired for them, if qualified. This process 


involves taking on the values and behaviors that men take on, so as to be able to “beat them at their 
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game." As David Fell points out, this process can also siphon off potential leaders, co-opting them into 


“the system.” 


3. Valuing the devalued: Instead of women fighting to be able to do what men do, this process involves 
critiquing traditional masculine ways of being, and lifting up women's traditional work (unpaid work in 
the home, and lower paid, care-centered paid work), and traits (caring, sensitivity). It can take the form 


of feminist separatism from men (or Black separatism from whites). 


4. Integrative: This process involves reducing the polarization between men and women in a variety of 
ways: women and men combining homemaking with paid work, advocating for work-family policies, 


and people combining feminine and masculine qualities. 


5. Discernment: This step entails systemic, qualitative critique of gendered aspects of society and 
awareness of the problematic aspects of traditional, subservient, and dependent femininity and 
domineering, uncaring masculinity. Understanding that, while gender roles empower men vis-a- 

vis women of their racial-ethnic and class group, they also oppress men terribly (e.g., Miki Kashtan’s 
discussion of the brutalization of men); hence, the recognition that men can and need to be feminist 
both in solidarity with the women in their lives, and also for their own liberation. Critique of the very 
existence of gender roles and identities as straitjackets. Critique of the ways in which gender inequality 
has been built into capitalism, e.g., economic man’s and the firm’s masculinist focus on money and 
power over, and lack of caring for others, and the subordination and distortion of caring as a privatized 


or low-paid clean-up operation. 


6. Combining: In this process, feminism comes to term with the intersectionalities of women's 
oppression, taking on all inequalities which oppress women, expanding into solidarity politics, and 


becoming an indispensable part of the movement of movements. 


7. localizing: Local and national feminist movement connecting across the globe, such as the women 


and development movement and #metoo. 


The equal opportunity and “valuing the devalued” processes tend to be construed oppositionally, as 
women vs. men, even though many feminist men support them. Solidarity politics tends to emerge 


later, especially with discernment and combining. 
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The Equal Opportunity Trap, Resistance to Feminism, and Men 


| call the collapsing of one’s feminist vision into one of equal rights and opportunities with men “the 
equal opportunity trap.” While the equal opportunity process is an important, indispensable aspect of 
feminism, taken alone, it has many problems. These include the squeezing of care work—as women 
adopt men’s focus on income and movement up the economic hierarchy, rather than caring for 

their families—and not addressing the issues of low-income women and the underpayment and 


nonpayment for women’s traditional care work. 


Another problem with equal opportunity forms of feminism and anti-racismm—as well as with the 
value-the-devalued process—is that they are grounded in identity politics and oppositional thinking 
and organizing, which Susan Butler so eloquently describes and calls “almost part of the problem, sadly 
weak, and inadvertently empowering to those opposed.” Men (and whites) are often viewed as bad, 
sexist, racist—“the enemy.” Many feminist women have even refused to accept that men could be 
feminist, and most feminist women neglect to push men to identify with the movement. While these 
views of men as oppressive and abusive reflect the lived experiences of women, the universalizing 

of this view is highly problematic. In reality, many women are actually actively sexist, and many men 
behave in feminist ways. And feminist movement should be about encouraging men as well as women 


to be feminist rather than asserting that they can't be! 


Furthermore, equal opportunity forms of feminism (and anti-racism) also involve a zero-sum view of 
transformation in which women (people of color) take jobs previously monopolized by men (whites). 
Men also lose their power over their wives, as the latter become more economically independent, 

or demand more equality in marriage. Thus white men are triple losers in this process, when judged 
by competitive capitalist standards. As such, in the US, they can fall easy prey to manipulation by the 
Republicans, and especially Donald Trump, and be tricked into buying a story which places the blame 
for their economic hardship upon feminist and anti-racist movements, rather than upon the neoliberal 


takeover of the political process. 


So to answer David Fell’s important point about resistance to the movement towards solidarity politics 
and the solidarity economy, | believe that recognizing the other solidarity processes (beyond equal 


opportunity) and calling people towards solidarity consciousness and politics are antidotes to such 
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resistance. It was difficult for Hillary Clinton to attract white working-class men (and women!) into her 
equal opportunity feminist and anti-racist vision—but Bernie Sanders, while feminist and anti-racist, 
did not have this problem, because his economic focus came from solidarity, unity consciousness: we 


are all in the same boat, and we all deserve basic economic human rights. 


Finally, | want to acknowledge a related issue which came up in the discussion—the importance of 
hearing from men in discussions like these. | fully support David Fell’s proposal that men take an 


active role in educating men about feminism and in advocating for feminist transformation. 


| am new to this group, and this is the first discussion/debate that | have participated in. For my part, 
| would encourage everyone in this group, men as well as women, to take on the identity of feminist, 
and become part of the struggle to define and actualize feminism in the world. And | want to also 
encourage all of us, once we realize that we come from that shared value (which | would suggest we 
expand to a full solidarity politics or consciousness, against inequality in all dimensions), to disagree 
and debate with each other about what feminism means with as much compassion and sensitivity 
and courage as we can muster. | think it is the case that those who are oppressed by a particular 
inequality have a special knowledge of it, and that those of us privileged by it tend to hold more 
distorted views of it, but we have much to learn from each other, and together. Further, social 
movements can benefit greatly when they move beyond simple identity politics, because those in 
the privileged group can use their privilege and access to power to undermine inequality, as David Fell 


discussed. 
And Don’t Forget about Economic Transformation... 


| want to draw these remarks to a close, but not without making a few points in concluding about the 


key role of a vision of economic transformation for the Great Transition towards solidarity. 


In spite of the findings of behavioral economics, mainstream economists still take it as self-evident 
that capitalism is the best possible economic system, and continue to assume, teach, and reproduce 
narrowly self-interested competitive and materialistic economic agency. Left economists still tend to 
be focused on a future revolutionary transition to socialism, or the failures that occurred in this, 
meanwhile ignoring the building of the solidarity economy that is happening right here, right now, 


within markets and alongside capitalism. 
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Just as |am encouraging men to be active feminists, | want to encourage those of you who are 

not economists—seemingly most of you—to take on economists of all types when they say TINA 
(Margaret Thatcher's “There is No Alternative’) or tell you to wait until the revolution. We are in the 
midst of an epochal paradigm shift, and the more we can point out the economic aspects of this shift, 
and shine a light on the economic ways forward, to inspire people to begin to build as well as resist, the 


better. 


In this regard, | loved Susan Butler's rich description of the emerging new economics, and Lourdes 
Beneria’s discussion of the emergence of the social and solidarity economy (SSE) and related sharing 
economy, and women’s contributions within it. The development of the solidarity economy is a key 
aspect of the paradigm shift from inequality to solidarity, and it is important to continue to encourage 
progressive social movements, and the movement of movements, to engage with it and move beyond 


resisting, to building. 


We have our work cut out for us! But it is a great pleasure to have connected with such a lively, wise, 
compassionate, and committed group of comrades, as we work to do what we can to bring about the 


Great Transition! 


Endnotes 


1, Julie Matthaei, “From Inequality to Solidarity: Co-Creating a New Economics for the 21st Century,” in Paul 
Cooney et al., eds., imperiled Economies 2018: An URPE Reader (Boston: Dollars & Sense, 2018), 147-157, and my book 
in progress by the same title. 
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